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BY A CITIZEN OF OHIO. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Moses Austin’s negociations with the Mexican 
Government—The first land grant—Subsequent 
grants—Land claims, titles, etc. 


Mosss Austin, so early as the year 18—, | 


conceived the project of planting a colony 
in Texas, which, at that time, was only 
known to the world as a wilderness. 
this design, he commenced a negociation 
with Mexico, but died before the grant was 
perfected. He enjoined upon his son, Ste- 
phen F. Austin, to carry out the plan which 
he had but commenced. About this time, 
the most friendly feelings were entertained 
by the people of Mexico, for those of the 
United States, on account of the generous 
and timely assistance which the latter had 
rendered them in the struggle with Old Spain 

The condition of the public mind was favo- 
rable to the project of Austin, amidst the 
many difficulties which lay in his way. 

A grant was at last procured from the au- 
thorities of Mexico, which defined a ceriain 
tract of country immediately upon the Gulf, 
which the grantee was authorized to colo- 
nize with emigrants from any part of the 
world. The grantee was invested with 
the title of Empressario. Under the colo- 
nization law, by the introduction of two 
hundred families, the Empressario was en- 
titled to three haciendas and two labas of 


a 


With | 


|land, which is equal to about 66,775 acres. 
‘It is told of Austin, that when he was ne- 
| gociating with the Mexican government, the 
|proper amount of land to be given to each 
emigrant, he proposed a section, as it is 
understood in the United States, as a reason- 
able quantity. ‘The term was understood 
by the Mexican authorities in a much more 
enlarged sense, who considered it to mean 
nothing less than a large territory equal in 
extent to four or five leagues of their ad- 
|measurement. ‘The proposal was rejected 
as unreasonable, and a league substituted as 
quite sufficient for each colonist who brought 
a family into the country. For unmarried 
males, the third of a league was held as am- 
ple provision. Austin accepted the substi- 
tute without explanation, as it gave more 
than six times the amount contained in his 
own proposition. 

After the grant was obtained, and some 


| steps had been taken to carry it into effect, 


a revolution broke out in Mexico, which ter- 
minated in the overthrow of the government 
under which it had been procured, and the 
elevation of Iturbude to the supreme power 
of the nation. It was thought advisable to 
have the grant confirmed by the government 
defacto, which, after some time, was effected. 
The colony now advanced rapidly, and with 
every mark of success. Many other per- 
| sons applied for similar grants, which were 
procured without much difficulty, until they 
‘covered the whole country from the Sabine 
to the Rio Grande, and from the coast to 
the mountains. A number of commission- 
‘ers were appointed in each colony, to put 
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emigrants in possession of their lands so 
soon as they arrived. ‘The impression has 
become general that the people of ‘Texas 
will have great difficulty to contend against 
in the uncertainty of theirland titles. ‘There 
is certainly much reason for this belief. In 
the early settlement of the country, land 
was esteemed of so little value, that the pro- 
visions of the colomization law for the se- 
curity of titles, poor as they are, were care- 
lessly complied with. By instructions to 
the commissioners, dated the 4th Septem- 
ber, 1827, they were directed to put emi- 
grants in possession of their land, and issue 
a title in the name of the government. ‘The 
original deed was retained in the hands of 
the commissioner, and recorded, and a cer- 
tified copy delivered to the grantee. In 
many instances the original deed is lost 
without having been recorded, and in such 
cases it often happens that the grantee has 
either failed to procure a copy, or has lost 
it through negligence. Surveyors, too, 
were frequently inaccurate and careless. 
This state of things existed at .the time 
the land office was shut by the constitution- 
al law of Texas. In order to reduce the 
affairs of the land office to something like 
system and order, the new government at 
an early date passed a law requiring the dif- 
ferent Empressarios who held the archieves 
of their respective colonies to make a return 
of all books and papers in their possession, 
by a certain period, to the seat of govern- 
ment, which had any connection with this 
important branch of the public interest. 


The period came round, but no books, pa- | 


pers, or reports made their appearance, 


Some supposed the Empressarios refused to | 


comply with the law making such demand, 
from an unwillingness to expose the true 


condition of their several colonies. What. 
may be withheld for a time, must ultimately 


come to light, and whether such litigation, 
as many apprehend, will be the consequence 
is difficult to foresee. 

Congress, at an early period,.took all the 
steps which policy required, to quiet the 
public mind, and guard against the difficul- 
ties which were apprehended from the situa- 
tion of titles. A law was passed which de- 
clared all deeds valid where the grantee had 
not complied with the minor regulations of | 
the colonization law; and which also pro-| 
vided that all actions for the recovery of land 
must be commenced within six years after 
the cause of action arose. 


The statute of | 


hs pril, 


limitations will doubtless go far in closing 
the door against the disputes of the forum. 

It was a matter of deep solicitude with 
the framers of the constitution, that all the 
future operations of the land office should 
be conducted upon such principles of order 
as would secure, in future, that aecuracy and 
system which the importance of the sub- 
ject required. For this purpose the consti- 
tution required that the country should be 
run off into sections before any further 
entries were made, and that Congress should 
provide for the organization of a land office. 
A land office department was organized a 
short time afterwards upon the plan now in 
use in the United States; but, as observed 
in another place, so far as I am advised, no 
steps have yet been taken to survey the 
country. This delay is unaccountable, and 
becomes more so, W hen we reflect how great 
is the public anxiety upon this subject. 
Texas will not and cannot improve as long 
as this state of things exists. ‘Those who 
procured their titles before the revolution 
from the commissioners, hold their land at 
such prices, that those who come to the 
country under the hope of getting land for 
nothing, or at least at very reduced sums, 
are neither able nor willing to pay. For 
this reason, all persons who have gone to 
the country to farm, since the second of 
March, 1836, have been compelled to rent 
or do nothing. ‘The land law, however, 
provides that those who were in the coun- 
try before that period, and have not got their 
land, or, to be more distinctly understood, 
all those who come within the class of six 
months priority claimants may settle them- 
selves upon any vacant land, and by making 
specified improvements, shall be entitled to 
an exclusive preference when the office is 
opened. ‘This law only furnishes relief to 
a limited number of persons, while the large 
mass of emigrants are compelled to shift 
the best way they can, until it suits the go- 
vernment to supply their wants. Should 
such persons select a spot of ground, and 
commence improving, it would only be for 
the benefit of the more favored. 

This state of things, even admitting that 
Texas was at peace, will and must interfere 
with improvements of all kinds, and post- 
pone the period when it will be prudent for 
emigrants to go into the country. But it 
would be much better to endure all these 
inconveniences, great as they are, than in- 
cur the perils which must necessarily follow 
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the opening of the land office before the coun- | 
try is run off into regular sections. I have 
stated that the existing claims upon the pub- 
lie land.are not less than-twenty millions of 
acres, Which is probably far below the true 
amount. When each claimant has to select 
his portion of the country, survey it, and 
return the evidence, a scene of strife and 
confusion must follow, which will surpass 
even the worst conception the mind can 
form. Each tract of good land will be} 
stained by the blood of opposing claimants, | 
surveys will be fraudulent, and litigation | 
endless. 
From late advices, I learn that a law was. 
passed at the last Congress, notwithstanding 
the veto of the President, which declared 
that the land office should be opened at all 
hazards in the spring of 1838. Such may 
now be the law, but it would be incurring | 
no great risk to predict that it will be re-| 
pealed as similar ones have been twice be- 
fore. Whether the office is opened at all | 
before peace is established with Mexico, is | 
a question of considerable doubt. If after’ 
what I have said in this chapter, the reader | 
knows but little of the land office in ‘Texas, | 
it is because it is in such a condition that, 
nothing more can be learned. | 


| 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


The Constitution and Laws—Administration of | 
* Justice. 


Ir the reader expects to get a clear idea) 
of the laws and government of Texas from 
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The present constitution of Texas was 
adopted on the second of March, 1836. It 
so strictly conforms in the various divisions 
of power among the judicial, executive, and 


legislative departments with the constitution 


of the United States, that it would. be a use- 
less waste of time to attempt an analysis for 
the benefit of the reader. Before the revo- 


lution, the civil law, as it is practiced in 


Spain, and laid down in Partedras, was re- 
ceived and practiced, as the common law of 
England is at this day in most of the States 
of the Union. ‘The civil law in some in- 


| stances is modified by the laws of Coahuila 


and ‘Texas, as is the common law by the 
statutes of the States. By a provision of 
the constitution, the municipal laws of Coa- 
huila and Texas are still in foree, so far as 
they do not conflict with others enacted un- 
der the mew government. ‘The constitution 
made an approximation to the common law, 
and provided that so soon as it was thought 
expedient, its rules of practice, and princi- 
ples of decision, should be introduced into 
the administration of courts of justice. By 
an act styled the judiciary act, it was en- 
acted that the common law of England, so 
far as relates to the constitution of juries 
and the prineiples of evidinee, should be 
the law of the land. 

The laws of Texas may be said to con- 
sist of the principles of the civil law, the 
statutes of Coahuila and ‘Texas, where they 
have not been repealed by legislation under 
the present government, the practice of com- 
mon law, so far as it relates to juries and 
evidence, and the acts of Congress. As 


what he sees at the head of this chapter, it} the laws of Coahuila and Texas are princi- 


is proper that he should be informed in 


pally confined to the organization of courts, 


the beginning that he must prepare himself| and the manner of administering justice in 


for a disappointment. It is so far especial- 
ly as laws and their administration are con- 
cerned, that ‘Texas presents a state of con- 


fusion and uncertainty that almost amounts | 


to chaos. ‘To make this condition of things 


still more discouraging, the country cannot) 


them, rather than to settle abstract princi- 
ples of law, they can have but little appli- 
eation to the present tribunals of the coun- 
try, since the constitutions of both are es- 
sentially different. So that in fact the civil 
law, the common law, and the acts of Con- 


promise itself much relief from the exer-| gress, are the laws of Texas. 


tions of such men as usually hold seats in 


The reader surely requires no uncommon 


Congress, from the learning of her judges, | endowment to. see at once the inextricable 
or the abilities of the members of the bar. | jargon that this odd assemblage must create 
Each lawyer in ‘Texas has his own system | in the administration of justice. If he will 
of practice, and each judge his own rule of| keep in mind that the lawyers of the coun- 
decision; and it is a matter of little conse-| try are admirably qualified to make dark- 
quence whether the first is inconsistent with | ness visible, he may form some idea of the 
common sense, to say nothing of accuracy, | judiciary of Texas. The principles of 
or whether the latter is at war with the most} evidence run throughout the whole system 
obvious principles of justice. of the common law, and constitute, espe- 
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cially in matters of contract. the law itself. lof a chief justice, and the Jehan of the 
In a case where the prine iples of evidence | district court solely, as a court of appeals, 
settle the question of law, and the decision | and to determine questions brought before it 
is at variance with the doctrine of the civil ,upon writs of error. As yet, this court 
law upon the same point, it would require | has never held a session. 
all the astuteness of Sanco Panza, who! A clerk is appointed for each court, and a 
made a good judge as long as his authority | sheriff elected in every county to act as 
lasted, to determine which should yield to |the ministerial officer of all the different 
the other. ‘The truth is, when the civil courts held in it. Constables are also elected 
and common law are thus brought together, | to execute the process of the justice of the 
they destroy in many cases the essential | peace. ‘The criminal code of ‘Texas is ex- 
principles of each other, like two bodies of | ceedingly rigorous, and from this cause will 
opposite natures when united by a chem- Seldom be enforced. All offenses of the 
ical affinity. ‘The judge in many cases must | crimen falsi are punishable with death, as 
elect between the two or decide that there is; well as cases of grand larceny. Petit lar- 
no law at all. ceny is punished by whipping and branding. 
I will leave the reader to find out what ,To kill another in a duel is murder, and 
part of the civil, and what part of the com- | those who bear the relation of seconds are 
mon law, is applicable to the judiciary of |held as accessaries. ‘The severity of the 
Texas, while I point out some of the most |law is no preventive to a practice, whieh 
important acts of Congress. finds a strong advocate in public opinion. 
The judiciary act defined the jurisdiction | The prosecuting attorney for the district in 
of the several courts specified in the constitu- | which Houston is situated, whose sworn 
tion, when that instrument failed to do so, | duty it is to enforce the law, was the prin- 
and provided for their organization. The | cipal abetter of all duels fought there during 
country was divided-into several counties, | the summer I remained. 
and each was to have a suitable number of| I know of but one instance where pun- 
justices of the peace, to be determined by |ishment was inflicted under the criminal 
the judges of the county court. The court |code of Texas during my residence in the 
of justices of the peace in criminal matters | country. A doctor w sho was not satisfied to 
of a high grade, is simply a court of inqui- | live with - profits of his profession, was 
ry, with liberty to fine and imprison for | convicted of petitlarceny and condemned to 
minor offenses. ‘The civil jurisdiction in| be branded and publicly whipped. A peti- 
such cases does not exceed one hundred | tion was got up through the sympathy of 


dollars. ‘The next court in the order of|the citizens, praying the executive for a 


progression is the county court, held month- | remission of the latter part of the sentenee, . 


ly by one chief justice, and all the justices | which was sent by a special messenger to 
of the county. All testamentary matters, | Columbia, where the President at that time 
the appointment of administrators, and a | resided. Instructions came back to “lay 
supervisory power over their proceeedings, |it on like hell.” 

come exclusiv ely within the cognizance of} All indictments originate through a grand 
this court. It has also appellate jurisdiction jury, and a prosecuting attorney is appointed 
in all civil matters from the decisions of the by Congress for each judicial district. 
justice of the peace, and original in cases | The judiciary act provides that a plaintiff 
where the sum exceeds the cognizance of|in an action shall file a petition with the 
the inferior court. A number of counties | clerk of the court, where the proceedings 
are united into one district, in which a court | are instituted, which shall set forth in a 
is held twice a year by the judge of the |clear and concise manner the ground of 
district. This tribunal is called the distriet | compl: tint, and that a copy, together with 
court, and has exclusive admiralty and crim-|a summons, shall be served upon the de- 
inal jurisdiction, and appellate in all cases fendant. To this the defendant is required 
where the cause commenced in the county | | to put in his answer if he have any, and the 
court. It has also concurrent jurisdiction | parties are driven to trial at the appearance 
within the court of the county, where the term, unless some good reason for a con- 
latter has original, except in matters of tinuance canbe assigned. All suits im their 
estate. ‘The supreme court is held once a_ inception, as they are throughout, partake of 
year at the seat of government, composed | the nature of chancery proceedings, with- 
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out any of the fornie or precision of seovisk 
pleading. .The statute of Jeofail allows 

amendments for any defect in the record, 
and at any stage of the action. So liberal 
has been the construction of this statute, 
that an instance fell under my observation 
where the prosecuting attorney was permit- 
ted to amend an indictment after it had 
passed from the hands of the grand jury, 
so far affecting the substance of the charge 
as to present an entirely different offense. 


The judiciary act goes but little further 
than to point out the manner in which pro- 
ceedings in court shall be commenced. 
Whatever steps after this are necessary to 
bring a cause to a conclusion, are left to the 
ways of the lawyers, and. some of them 
have strange ways. There is nothing to 
direct the manner of sales upon execution, 
or proceedings upon a mortgage; nothing 
to regulate writs of attachments, assignment 
of dower, partition of estates, and the 
practice upon writs of error, and habeas 


corpus, as well as many other matters not. 


only necessary for the dignity of a judicial | : : 
y y suey ] pared with herself, was, in appearance, as 


tribunal, but the security of property. In 
such cases some adopt the practice under 


the Louisiana code, some the course of the 


common law, and others the practice the. , 
of a government, she is not more unfortunate 


court may direct, or their own will suggest. 


The laws of Texas most important to 
the people of the United States, are those 


which disqualify foreigners from holding 


real estate in the republic, unless the pur- 


chase be made directly from the govern-, 


ment, and that which prohibits the collec- 
tion of debts contracted in other countries. 


It is said in defense of this last law that the | 
protection of its citizens is the design of all | 
governed, and that if Congress had not ta- | 


ken this step to prevent the collection of 
foreign claims, general distress and bank- 
ruptey among the people would be the 
consequence. 


The argument, to make the. 


best of it, supposes a general insolvency; | 


and it is a legitmate inference that the im- 
portunities of creditors is one of the leading 
causes which have given a population to 
Texas. ‘The object of this law is not only 
to protect those already in the country, 
but to hold out encouragement to others, 
who are involved, by offering protection 
against their creditors. 


I will leave the question to others more 
learned in ethics, to decide how far policy will 
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compacts of individuals, which it is not 
pretended are either against morals or the 
law of the Jocus contracti, and will merely 
add, that by a subsequent amendment of 
this law the rights of creditors are not en- 
tirely taken away, but postponed for a 
period of time. 

From what has been said in this chapter 
of the condition of Texas in laws, and their 
administration, the reader must conclude, 
that as yet she has scarcely taken the first 
step towards a well organized and well set- 
tled government. But it would be well to 
bear in mind that she has just passed 
through the ordeal of a revolution, on 
which she had staked her existence, and 
which left her no time to fix and determine 
those principles of polity by which her 
future course was to be regulated. Matters 
of such vast importance, and which, after 
all, constitute the chief glory of a people, 
require time and peace before they can be 
digested and arranged. 

Texas was poor in the beginning of her 
struggle with a.power, which, when com- 


the giant is to the nursling; and if she has 
come out at the end of the struggle still 
poorer, and with nothing but the semblance 


in these particulars than other nations who 
have been compelled to pass through the 
same difficulties and trials. But the great- 
est subject of regret and fear is, that ‘Texas 
cannot hope much from the talents of the 
men who have taken her destiny into their 
hands, 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


Inducements to emigration—Mechanical em- 
ployments—Lawyers—Relations with Mexico— 
Texian Indians. 

In a series of ‘*‘ Notes” which have been 
written to throw some light upon the con- 
dition of Texas, it is proper that something 
should be said upon the subject of emigra- 
tion. Justice to the people of the United 
States especially, demands that this matter 
should be placed in its proper light. As 
there is nothing Texas so much deserves, 
and actually stands in need of, as a popula- 
tion, it cannot be a matter of much wonder, 
that the most alluring prospects are held out 


authorize government to dissolve thesolemn!to the many found in every country, who 
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are den ays willing to change their situation | 
to improve their condition i in life.. Among 
the many who are likely to lend.a credulous 
ear to the reports which are afloat in 
relation to the superior advantages which this 
country affords over all others, should be 


included those who have no settled purpose | 
of life, no matter where they are, and are | 
ready at the impulse to seek out this land of | 


promise without the least preparation to 
meet and surmount the difficulties of a new 
country. 

All the the books I have ever met with 
on the country have rather tended to mislead 
the inquirer after 
any true information. When people at a 
distance depend upon the citizens of ‘Texas 
for their information, or upon those who 
have an interest there, it is taking a too fa- 
vorable view of human nature to expect the 
truth, and nothing but the truth. ‘The sin 
of omission or commission, of addition or 
diminution, will always have more or less to 


do with statements obtained from such sour- | 


ces. It is because we get our information 
of new countries from those who have an 
interest in bringing their lands into notice, 
that they are inv ariably represented as flow- 
ing with milk and honey. 


The country that is last settled is said to 
be better than all others, and one might sup- | 
pose from what has been, if the human 
family continues to spread, that the period 
will arrive when some earthly paradise 
unlike any thing men have ever seen, and 
which has been gradually approaching, un- 
seen, the regular degrees of good, better, 
Letters writ- 
ten by persons in ‘Texas to their friends in 
this country, with a view to induce them to 
emigrate, and circulated by means of the 
public prints throughout the Union; the 


best, will at last be revealed. 


representations of the landholder and spec- 


ulator, and the enthusiastic descriptions of 
those who come within that class of men 
who always look at things through extremes 
either one way or the other, have-altogether | 
created such an impression in favor of ‘Texas | 
emigration, that it requires no small share 
of moral courage to point out the common 
and almest apparent difficulties which are 


to be met and overcome. 


It is far from my wish to discourage em- 
igration, but merely to apprise the emigrant 
what he must expect, that he may be pre- | 
pared. ‘The general features and climate | 


of the country, have already been described; 


truth, than afford him | 
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or whether any large pottion of the people 
of the United States are willing to exchange 
homes, is a question which each must de- 
cide for himself. ‘hat which has led more 

families to ‘Texas within the last year than 
all other inducements, is the. premium land 
which is granted to emigrants. ‘This matter 
should be fairly understood. ‘The act or- 
ganizing the land-office provided that every 
person who came into the country after the 
first of January, 1837, and before the first 
of October of the same year, in case he 
| was a married man, should be entitled to 
twelve hundred and eighty acres of land, 
and if single to half this quantity. Con- 
gress, at their last session, as I am informed, 

extended the period so that emigrants, dur. 
ing the present year, will be entitled to a 
similar bounty. If the emigrant has no 
| other object in going to Texas, than to secure 
this gratuity of land, it is a matter of great 
doubt, whether it will ever prove an equi- 
valent for the sacrifices he must necessarily 
make, before he can expect to find himself 
|comfortably situated in the country. 

As has been elsewhere remarked, such 
claims are deferred until others, which are 
quite humerous, and which must cover the 
best portions of the country, have been 
satisfied. Admitting that the land-office was 
open at this time, and the priority claims all 
located, emigrants, since the first of Janu- 
uary, 1837, will be compelled in nine cases 
out of ten to select a home upon the naked 
| prairy, or penetrate into the interior so far as 
the neighborhoood of the mountains, where 
for years to come there can be no security 
against the tomahawk and scalping-knife. 
But the misfortune is , the land-office is not 
yet open, and is not likely to be for some 
‘time to come. When the emigrant arrives 
he will find that he is not only compelled to 
wait until the office is opened, but that he 
must tarry for a six months longer time be- 
fore he can secure himself a home from the 
liberality of the government. 

The law will not permit him to squat, 
and afterwards claim the soil which he has 
improved and cultivated, or demand the val- 
ue of his improvemehts. ‘The emigrant 
must then wait, he knows not how long, for 
‘the bounty which lured him to Texas, 
,and then run the risk of getting the refuse 
of the country. I know, and it is proper I 
should’ state it, that many suppose there is 
|yet sufficient good land in Texas, amply 
| supplied with timber and water, to satisfy 
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all the claims, and even more than exist at 
this time, upon the public lands. But I 
never could think so. 

Unless the emigrant has made up his! 
mind to give his attention to the ‘cultivation 
of the soil, or to the growth of stock, it 
would be difficult to say in what other way 
he could employ his time to advantage. 
Texas is surely no place for mechanics of 
any kind, except the carpenter. Black-) 
smith’s during the summer, were sometimes 
in demand, but it is very doubtful whether 
constant employment could be afforded to 
more than a limited number. In a country 
like the lower parts of ‘Texas, where there 
is but little grit in the soil, horses require 
but little shoeing, if any. ‘There was one | 
of this craft in Houston, but he was com- 
pelled to unite the labors of the sledge with 
the more delicate and intricate occupation of 
mending and repairing watches, to employ | 
his time, and support his family. 

The high prices of living will enable the 
meréhant to furnish re: udy made clothing of 
all kinds cheaper than they can be manufac- 
tured in the country. ‘The people of the 
South at best are not a manufacturing peo- 
ple, and for causes which need not be in- 
quired into, have always depended upon, 
the North for the principal articles of dress. | 
A tanner who would export, might, perhaps, 
do well in Texas, on account of the great. 
abundance of hides, and the moderate prices | 
at which they may be purchased. In so| 
little value are they held, that if preserved 
at all, it is merely for the purposes of the | 
tether or larriat. All articles of furniture | 
can be imported upon much more reasona- 
ble terms than they can.be made, even ad-' 
mitting the materials existed in the country. | 
Tin ware, as well as chairs, were greatly 
needed during the summer, but a few car- 
goes of each more than supplied the de- 
mand, and the importers in the end, had but 
small profits to compensate them for the ven- 
ture. 

So far as my knowledge extends, there 
are but three presses in the country, and 
printers who expected employment, were 
often doomed to disappointment. ‘Texas 
has at this time a full share of physicians, 
and the lucrative prospects of the legal pro- 
fession are greatly obscured by the great 
number of lawyers that are daily crowding 
to the country. When I arrived in Hous- 
ton, there was but one attorney, and in the 
fall the number had swelled to fifteen -or| 








twenty. Whatever may be the prospects 
of this profession, the period of fruition must 
be deferred until the country has had the 
advantages of repose, to give men time to 
inquire into their rights, and property is 
worth the expense and sacrifices of litiga- 
tion. In most cases, families which have 
gone to the country within the last year, 
sought a support in keeping a house of ac- 
commodation for boarders, or in the profits 
of small provision stores. ‘There is, how- 
ever, no need of more families for such 
purposes. Let no young man go to Texas 
to obtain, to use the common expression in 
such cases, ‘a situation,’’ without prepar- 
ing himself to meet with disappointment. 
‘s here is not at this time one third enough 


_ business to afford employment to those al- 


ready there, many of whom are often driven 
to the most desperate extremities. 

I had much reason to regret, in the disap- 
pointment and distress which I was compel- 
led to witness among emigrants, that false 
representations are disseminated to lead peo- 
ple to Texas. Such a course to allure emi- 
gration deserves no better name than cruelty, 
and merits the most severe reprehension. 
Let the truth be known, that families may 
prepare themselves for the true state of cir- 
cumstances, while they have the power to 
do so. Honesty in this particular, as it is 
in every. other, is the best policy, and will 
go far to reconcile people to their situation 
when they arrive in the country. From 
statements which are made in books, people 
are led to believe that provisions of all kinds 
may be had at the most moderate prices, 
and even lower than they ean be procured 
in this country. By such means the emi- 
grant is thrown entirely off his guard, and 
does not think it necessary to provide him- 
self, when he is about to embark his all, 
with the necessaries of life. What a dis- 
appointment to all, and especially to those 
who are poor, when they learn the true state 
of the case, and find every thing not only 
dear, but difficult to be had. Many, and I 
might say all, are unprepared for such a 
state of things. 

Would it not be well for emigrants, espe- 
cially men of families, to inquire, before 
they venture their all, what is the actual 
condition of Texas, so far as regards her 
power to protect her citizens, and extend 
over them that security, which a people al- 
ways expect from their government. 

Of her treasury, her army and navy, I 





















































































have already spoken. 
Mexico are well known. 


Her relations lil 
Admit that she 


has no great reason to fear actual subjuga- | 
‘the want of 


tion from that power, yet the question when 
peace shall be established between the two 
nations, is a matter which has much to do 
with the prosperity of the people of ‘Texas. 
The prospect of an invasion, which will al- 
ways be regarded as probable as long as it 
is possible, will keep alive all the uncertainty 
which attends a state of war, and militate 
most powerfully against every permanent 
improvement of public or individual enter- 
prize. I want no better proof of this, than 
the condition of ‘Tex 
But the people of this country will be more 
fortunate than I apprehend, should they on- 
ly suffer the evils of the uncertainty of an 
invasion, and escape all the positive calami- 
ties of war. Mexico, though defeated in 
one campaign, has neither lost confidence 
in her power or resources to reconquer 
‘Texas, and her pride, if nothing else, will 
drive her at least to make another attempt. 

Profitting by her former disasters, she will 
be more cautious in her future movements, 
and who can say that she will not, by her 

success, remove the disgrace which was 
fixed upon her arms, as much, perhaps, 
through her own folly and mismanagement, 
as the power and skill of her enemies. But 
admit a second defeat, which is most likely, 
still the country must be laid waste with all 
the havoe and desolation of war. There 
must be a general breaking up of the whole 
country, and it will require a long time after 


the war has rolled back, to repair the injury | 


and distraction which it produced. 


But ‘Texas has aformidable enemy within | 


her borders in numerous tribes of Indians. 
These tribes consist of the Comanches, 
Caddos, Wacos, ‘Touwaccones, Caranchuas, 
Tonquewas, Quapaus, and several others. 
What amount of warriors the whole may 
number is impossible to tell. ‘These sava- 
ges, always ready for war upon the whites, 
are rendered still more restless and sanguin- 
ary by those Indians of the north which 
the policy of the United States has removed 
west of the Mississipi. A dark cloud is 
always lowering in the east, the north, the 
west and part of the south, which threatens 
to dart its lightnings and pour out its fury 
over the plain. No one can tell at what 
moment the war whoop will break the 
stillness, or the flames of burning habitations 
make lurid the darkness of night. I do 
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xas within the last year. | 


‘to move to ‘I'exas, 
applying only to the existing state of affairs 
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‘not pretend to say that “the savages will 
‘ever obtain the mastery of the country, 


The want of a general plan of operations, 
concentrated action, which 
suppose some degree of intelligence and 
which are opposed to the Indian mode of 
warfare, will forever prevent such a result, 
But the people must expect to be harassed, 
their homes reduced to ashes, their wives 
and children will be butchered, and what is 
worse than all, the whole country kept in 
perpetual fear and anxiety as long as gov- 
ernment has not the means or the power to 


‘impress them with terror. 


W hat has been said in this chapter likely 
to discourage those who may feel disposed 
should be understood as 


growing out ‘of her billigerent attitude, and 
not to the soil, climate, or general features 
of the country. W hen Texas is at peace, 


and an opportunity given her to develop her 


resources, when the farmer can return to 
the plow, and all feel safe in their persons 
and property, no reason ean be assigned 
why all the necessaries of life, except flour, 
should not be as cheap here as in any of the 
states of the South. When that time comes 
emigrants .may expect to encounter as little 
privation, and suffer no more risks than are 
common to all new countries. But until 
this period arrives, ‘Texas is a more suitable 
arena for those who have every thing to 
make and nothing to lose than the man 
of capital or family. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Advice to Emigrants, as regards provision, 
health, location, ete.—Conclusion. 


To such as are disposed to remove to 
Texas, notwithstanding the unsettled state 
of the country, a few words of advice, in 
the form of information, may be of some 
service. 

It is a matter of much importance that 
the emigrant should know what articles are 
proper to take with him to this country. 
From the latitude of Texas the belief is 
entertained, that the climate is uniformly 
warm, and that it is not necessary for those 
who are going to the country to take with 
them for dress any thing more than ordinary 
summer apparel. This is a great mistake. 
The transition from heat to piercing cold is 
as rapid in this country as in any part of 
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the world. 
the course of an hour, and often less, ac-| 
cording to the observation of others, is as 
much as forty degrees. ‘The system is not 
prepared for the shock, and the cold is as 
intense, and more insufferable than in much. 
higher latitudes. ‘The emigrant should pre- | 
pare himself with such clothing as would | 
be suitable for winter in the Middle States, | 
at least. ‘The farmer should take with him | 
all the implements of husbandry, as it will 
be difficult, if not impossible to procure | 
them in the country. Horses 
may. be easily obtained, but the former of a. 
good quality are often in great demand, and | 
sell at high prices. ‘The Mexican horse | 
may be had upon much more reasonable | 
terms, but in a comparative view does not, 
afford the best bargain. 

Families should take with them provisions | 
of all kinds, and especially flour, to last for, 
a year, or until a erop of corn and other 
articles can be raised. A medicine-chest, | 
well supplied, and some plain treatise upon 
the practice of medicine, such as that of 
Thomas or Eberle, are among the most im- 
portant articles for the emigrant. 
eases of the country are rapid in their 
progress, and a physician may not always 
be convenient. From experience, origina- 
ting through necessity, the old women who 
have lived some time in Texas, have ac- 
quired a quickness in discriminating, and a 


the learned in the profession can by no, run across the gulf from New-Orleans, but 


means claim until a few years residence has 
made them familiar with these characteristics 

From the middle of June until late in the 
fall, the unacclimated should learn to be ab- 
stemious in their diet. Animal food, es- 
pecially such as is not fresh, should be | 
avoided as much as possible. 
tite of strangers is apt to bé usually good, | 


owing to a morbid condition of the stom-) 


ach. It is at such times that the greatest 
caution should be observed. Fish in the. 
heat of summer, are evidently unwholesome. 
Peaches appeared to affect the system dif-| 
ferently from what I had been accustomed to | 
observe, and were highly disposed to bring | 
on bilious attacks. 
had access to an orchard of this kind of 
fruit, and found them not only injurious‘to | 
myself, but equally so to.others. In fact 
there is searee any thing that does not’ 
predispose to bile until the system has been 
accustomed to the climate. 


The change of temperature in| 


blankets. 


and eattle | 


Such as. goto Texas to explore the coun- 
try, should prepare themselves with blank- 
ets to make their bed upon the earth. This 
is highly necessary, and should the precau- 
tion be overlooked, the inconvenience arising 
from the want of such articles, will be more 
than an adequate punishment for the neg- 
lect.. Every ‘c:aveler has his portable bed, 
and feels rich or ‘poor as_ he travels the 
country, in proportion to the number of his 
It may be possible to procure 
them in the country, but at prices which 
sound much like extortion. 

‘There are three ways of going to Texas: 
one by New-Orleans, through the Gulf of 
| Mexico, one through the south-western part 
of Louisiana by the Apalousas road, and the 
other up the course of Red river to Natchi- 
| toches and through to Nacogdoches. As I 
went to, and returned from, the country 
| through the former rout, I am not prepared 
to speak of the comparative advantages of 
the different ways. Schooners and brigs 


are running at all seasons of the year from 


New-Orleans to Galveston Bay, to Velasco, 


at the mouth of the Brassos, and to Mata- 
The dis- | 


gorda.. Emigrants, generally speaking, 
need not be detained more than a week for 
the want of avessel. A cabin passage will 


cost twenty dollars; the steerage from five 


to ten. With a favorable wind, vessels 


| will go to either of the above ports in as 


| short a time as four days, but are often kept 
tact in the management of diseases, which | 


The appe- | 


During the summer I | 


out as long as two, weeks. Steam packets 


they consist of the condemned steam-boats 


.| of the Mississippi, and are not-all safe at 


sea. After they are pronounced unsafe for 
the navigation of this river, and are out of 
business, they are painted up to hide their 
rottenness, and these who are unacquainted 
with the seas are pursuaded that they are 

capable of weathering the storms of the gulf. 
Several ventured across during the last sum- 
mer when the winds were calm, and one 
on its return would: have gone to the bottom 
in a smooth sea, had not the passengers 
for several days and nights continued to 
bail. ‘The same vessel was repaired, and in 
attempting a passagé this spring was caught 
in a storm which compelled the master to 
run her upon the beach, which was fortu- 
nately near at hand, to save himself and 
| passerigers. 

Let us suppose the emigrant has landed : 

the question is, what steps shall he take 
|next. This, as a matter of course, depends 
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upon the business he satele to pursue. 
he is a farmer he should go directly into the 
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| 


‘Te| | 


country, and if he is not able to purchase 


land, he can procure a lease without much 
difficulty. I am disposed to believe that 
the latter course would be advisable, as it 
will give those who are supposed to know 
but little of the country a better opportunity 
to select a permanent home. 
price of located land at this time, is an ad- 


ditional reason why emigrants should adopt | 
The closing of the land-office | 
has created a monopoly in the hands of | 
titles before the } 


this course. 


those who secured their 
disturbances with Mexico. When it is again 
opened the whole country will be thrown 


into market, and land, as a necessary conse- | 
The farmer may | 


“quence, must come down. 


[ April, 


LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


“ WuHeEReveR, O man! God’s first sun beamed upon 
thee—where the stars of Heaven first shone above 
thee—where his lightnings first declared his omnipo- 


| tence and his storm-wind shook the soul with pious 


The high 


put in a crop of corn as late as July, and | 
potatoes and vegetables of all kinds, any time | 
during the summer. For health I would cer- | 


tainly go west of the Brassos. 
combination of 
a home upon the banks of the ¢ 
Guadaloupe. 


And fora 


‘olorado or 
It would be however danger- 


ous at this time to settle upon the latter 
stream, unless at some point near Gonzales, 
which, perhaps, at this time is re-peopled. 
Such as go to ‘Texas for a different purpose | 


than the pursuits of agriculture, can 


all advantages I would seek | 


see | 


in what w: ay their time m: Ly be employ ed, if | 


they ean find any business at ‘all, better than 


others who are unac quainted with their 


tastes or intentions in life. 

From the few 
dropped in these pages, the emigrant may 
be able to anticipate and provide against 
some of the evils and 
must attend the change of his situation. 
Should I be the instrument to smooth the 
road, or the cause even to the least extent 
of diminishing the pangs of distress which 
often break down the spirit, and palsy the 
energies, of those who shall in future unite 
their destiny with that of ‘Texas, I will find 
myself more than doubly paid for all the 


sufferings I endured in the country, and for | 


all the abuse I may undergo for having the 
courage to speak the truth. 


—j>——- 


Tx0sz who attempt by outrage and vio- 


difficulties which | 


hints which have been | 





lence to deprive men of any advantage | 


which they hold under the laws, and to 
destroy the natural order of life, proclaim 
war against them. 


awe—there are thy affections—there is thy country! 

“Where the first humam eye bent lovingly over 
thy cradle—where thy mother first bore thee joyfully 
on her bosom—where thy father engraved the words 
of wisdom on thy heart—there are thy affections— 
there is thy country !”—Arndt, 


I. 


Wuere’er, O man! thou first imbibed 
The vital God-like soul of life— 
Where first with feelings undescribed 
Thy dawning intellect was rife— 
Where’er the glorious light of Heaven 
Athwartthy vision first did gleam— 
Where first the starry gems of even 
Shed o’er thy steps their gentle beam— 
Wherever else those steps may roam, 
That-is thy country—there THY HOME! 


Il. 


Where first thy God his power displayed 
In awful glory through the skies— 
Where rolled his thunders o’er thy head, 
Tlis lightnings flashed before thine eyes— 
Where first he stood to thee declared 
God of the whirl-wind and the storm— 
Where first his awful power appeared 
Omnipotent to bless or harm— 
Wherever else thy steps may roam 
That is thy country—there Tuy Home! 


Iil. 


Where first to watch thy peaceful rest, 

Kind eyes and loving hearts bent o’er thee— 
Where fist upon a mother’s breast 

With joy and pride a mother bore thee— 
Where met thine opening eye and ear 

Bright skies and joyous song of birds— 
Where first thy father’s pious care 

On thy young heart graved wisdom’s. words— 
Wherever else thy steps may ream 
That is thy country—there Tuy HomE ! 


IV. 


‘And though ’twere but a desert—yet 
Dear to thy soul that spot shall prove ; 
That nome thou never can’st forget— 
That country never cease to love ! 
And whereso’er thy steps may turn, 
Oh, restless wanderer o’er the earth, 
With love thy bosom still shall burn 
For that dear land that gave thee birth— 
Wherever else thy steps may roam 
That is thy country—there Tuy nome! 


Rs mG 
Cincinnati: O. 
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THE REVIEWER REVIEWED. 


. ‘Tue North American Review, for July, 
1838, has an article entitled “Fifty Years 

of Ohio,” which contains much of accurate 

and valuable information. It corrects va- 

rious errors in other publications, and has 

published a few of its own—some of which 
we shall notice hereafter. 

Ohio is, and will be, the leading State .in 
the Ohio Basin; which we deem the most 
favored region of like extent, on the face of 
the Globe,—having in variety afid natural 
fertility of soil and production, all that could 
well be desired—a climate temperate and 
healthful—a most liberal supply of mineral 
riches; having, also, in the beautiful river, 
and its multitudinous branches, abundant fa- 
cilities for manufactures, trade and trans- 
portation. 

The State of Ohio will be a leading State, 
having a surpassing amount of natural ad- 
vantages, with the power and the spirit to 
use them; having an outset and an advance 
in civil privileges and prospects of the most 
cheering character; ‘‘and above all,’’ to 
quote the language of our reviewer, having 
‘‘a national compact forbidding slavery, se- 


curing civil and religious freedom, that oth- ' 


ers had struggled through ages of blood and 
turmoil”’ to attain. 

Ohio has taken the lead in the West, in 
respect to internal improvements, and the 


cause of general and improved education. | 


We may hope that the “future dev elopment ‘Jonathan Meigs was appointed to adminis- 


‘ter them. It is a strong evidence of the 


of her children,’’ under their signal and sin- 
gular advantages, will not give occasion for 
our Reviewer hereafter to say, that these 
advantages have led ‘‘ to worldiness and an- 
archy and irreligion.”” We hope his wish 
may be fulfilled, ‘‘that here society shall 
be, not a mass of warring parties, but a 
christain brotherhood.” 


State, we have no hesitancy in saying that 
no portion of it is more important, or has 
greater prospects than the region of Mus- 
kingum and Hockhocking. 

Including under this description, a tract 
bounded on the north by heads of streams 
running into lake Erie; on the east by a de- 
vious line, running through and dividing 
the counties of Stark, Harrison, Belmont, 
and Monroe; on the south-east hy the Ohio 


river; on the west by the ridge in which | 


originate the eastern branches of the Scioto 


—it wenla comprise, probably, about one- 
fifth or one-sixth of the area of the State. 

Although this region has been condemned 
as too ‘‘hilly,’’ we are satisfied it has ad- 
vantages which, when fairly developed, will 
render it, to say the least, equal in imper- 
tance to any other portion of equal extent 
in the State of Ohio. Of these advantages, 
we shall barely mention at this time, the 
amount and variety of mineral riches, and 
the immense advantages of water power, 
in the Muskingum and Hockhocking Im- 
provements. 

But it is of this region that our Review- 
er has spoken in terms of special disparage- 
ment. We admit he has darted upon’some 
of the brightest streaks of sunshine—but 
they bear no good preportion to the shades 
of darkness with which he has overshad- 
owed it. 

Let-us now quote from the Reviewer a 
description of the first settlement of the 
Muskingum Valley, and a delineation of the 
character of the first settlers. 

‘‘ Upon the 7th of April 1788, this: little 
band of forty-seven persons landed and en- 
camped upon the spot where Marrietta now 
stands; and from this day Ohio dates her 
existence.” 

‘*Governor Arthur St. Clair not having 
reached the West, it became necessary to 
erect a temporary government for their in- 
ternal security; for which purpose a set of 
laws was passed, and published by being 
nailed to a tree in the village, and Return 


good habits of the people of the colony, 
that, during three months, but one difference 
occurred, and that was compromised. In- 
deed, a better set of men, altogether, could 


_searce have been selected for the purpose than 


Putnam’s little band. Washington might 


h _well say—‘no colony in America was ever 
Without disparaging other parts of the 


settled under such favorable auspices as that 
which was first commenced at the Musking- 
um. Information, property, strength, will 
be its characteristics. I know many of the 
settlers personally, and there never were 
men better calculated to promote the wel- 
fare of such a comiaunity.’.”’ 

Such are the commendations—higher 
could not be asked—which have been in- 
troduced by our, Reviewer, in favor of the 
first settlers of Marrietta and of Ohio. 

But lest we might grow too proud of our 


ancestors, the Reviewer forthwith appends 
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a string of criticisms on their supposed ba- ‘cents*a gill; sugar, thirty-seven cents a 
thos and pedantry ; and in verification there- pound; and no melasses! This country 
of he quotes passages from the first Fourth- | has been the ruin of many poor people; rr 
of-July oration—a commodity, by tie way, | HAS UNDONE A GREAT MANY -POOR SOULS For- 
made (more oft than otherwise) to be for- | EvER’’!!! 
gotten. The orator, James M. Varnum—j| ‘The Reviewer has been kind enough to 
albeit a worthy man, as we must in courte- | make some discounts on the above—nay, he 
sy suppose, seeing he was one of the first of |seems willing to go even so far as fifty per 
Ohio Judges—was, to the best of our knowl- | cent.—saving the corn grating. ‘The me- 
edge, never indicted for setting the Ohio | lancholy future,”’ says he, ‘* was, even then, 
river on fire. one half imagination.”” One half!!” Why, 
And then we are quizzed. concerning the he might just about as well have quoted so 
classic names given by the directors and many lines from Baron Munchausen, as ve- 
agents of the Ohio Company, to certain ritable history of Ohio. 
streets, squares, stations, etc.. Campus | “ Those days were never.” 
Martius, Capitolium, Vecilia, and Sacra Via, 
are held up with a critical sneer—(pity it is whose fair fame has been more obscured by 
that the critic should have overlooke ed Qua- | misrepresentation than the Ohio Company’s 
dranaore)—-and even the beautiful compound, purchase—particularly that part of it which 
Marietta, the well known abridgment of lies in the valley of the Muskingum. ‘The 
Marie Antoinette, the unfortunate queen of | Reviewer speaks of the purchase asa region 
France, has not escaped. of **rough knobs’’—of ‘*comparative sterili- 
‘These merry strictures of the critic we are ty.”’ For this, however, we cannot so much 
not disposed to resent, but he has adopted blame him; since some of the ** Ohio Ga- 
alampoon on Marietta, from some paltry | zetteers,” after deducting some little strips 
letter writer in 1817 or 1818, which should | on the larger streams, throw in the great 
never have appeared in a work so respecta- | mass under one sweeping denomination of 
ble as the North American; and to give it “barren;’’ and even many of the temporary 
more consequence, he has. prefixed an in- | dwellers therein, enamored with seductive 
troductory paragraph about as accurate as | dreams of the flats of the further west, 


the extract. , have spoken in like terms of reprobation. 
‘¢ When the financial troubles of 1817-18 | There have been singular discrepances 


brought the nicuest citizens of Ohio to | about these disparagements. The original 
the verge of utter poverty |‘! | the poor- settlers of the Company lands are repre- 
er classes of emigrants from New-England | sented as remarkable for intelligence, as 
had catise enough to grean and /ament that | well as moral worth; -and so have been 
they had been pursuaded to leave their their successors. Would such men doom 
homes !”’ | themselves to toil and suffer in regions of 

What a picture! What ineffable distress | harrenness and disease?—for the-region has 
—aye, in a region most celebrated for the | been represented as not only barren, but 
abundance and variety of its products! The | yer y sickly. The Edenlike realms of flat 


very richest on the very verge of poverty! |]and and fat land were easily attainable. 
Alas for the poorer, and the poorest! The ease with which our poor, starved 


Now for the letter-writer. Marietta he | ««soy]s”’ might have escaped, even on a raft, 
characterizes as a ‘“‘ poor muddy hole.” He tis abundantly obvious. ‘There is no lack of 
advised all his “‘friends’’ ‘not to come to | raft timber, and a people so intelligent must 
this country ;”’ and for this advice we thank | have known how to make and guide them; 
him heartily. and men. might live, even fasting, long 

‘‘ There is not one in a hundred,” says /enough to pass from the mouth of the Mus- 
the letter-writer, ‘‘ but what is discontented; ‘kingum to the realms of plenty and salu- 
but they cannot get back, having spent all | brity. 
their property in getting here. It is the| ‘These stories of sterility are idle—but 
most broken country I ever saw. “Phe | been have been popular—tales. They have 
lean pork at twelve cents,” ete. ‘’The | been spread far and wide—among high and 
corn is miserable, and we cannot get it low. Let us give an example. 
ground; we have to pound it. ‘Those that} A clergyman of a certain place was in 
have lanterns grate it. Rum, twenty-five | conversation with the Hon. Henry Clay, 


Perhaps there is net a region on this earth 
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and mentioned the intention of removing to 
Marietta, there to exercise his clerical func- 
tions. Mr. Clay expressed his regret that 
the clergyman should devote his labors to 
such a barren tract of country. ‘The cler- 
gyman answered, very properly, that his 
object was not to gather the fat of the land, 
but to save the souls of men. Mr. Clay 
replied, ‘It is very hard to save souls upon 
poor land.” 

‘* Comparative sterility’*!—Lands that, 
with common tendance, 1 in common years, 
will produce from thirty-five to fifty bushels 


of Indian corn per acre—lands. that, acre 


for acre, will yield as much wheat, rye, 
oats, or flax, as the boasted bottoms; and 
nearly as much nutriment (not bulk) in 
grass—are characterized as comparatively 
sterile! 

‘¢But let us be candid.’”’ There is no 
doubt that many have felt greatly disap- 
pointed on coming hither—very much as 
they would have done in removing to any 
other part of the world. ‘The ‘home fever’’ 
is always 4 very common disease in new 
countries. ‘There is commonly a large in- 
fusion of romance in the feelings and ex- 
pectations of emigrants; and this is usually 
doomed to disappointment in testing the 
sober reality—and that in proportion to the 
exaggerations by which the romance has 
been inflated. We have personally learned 
a few lessons on this subjeet. For instance, 
in writing ‘‘ to the East,” we may have given 
the dimensions of a monstrous sycamore— 
the excessive yield of an acre of corn-land 
-—or the enormous products of a. single 
pumpkin root. Well, our worthy corres- 
pondent emigrated—and if we might be al- 
lowed to romance a little, we might say, 
that because the sycamore did not bear 
ready made shirts and trowsers on every 
twig; because our great crop of corn was 


not ready made into the finest mush—we 


beg pardon—hasty pudding; and the host 
of pumpkins were not filled with sugar or 
melasses, he, our friend and- correspondent 
aforesaid, was most sadly blanked for weeks, 
if not months, together. Doubtless, how- 
ever, the inflated expectations of our friend 
arose, in a great measure, from exaggerated 
accounts in which we had no agency, 

The lands of the Ohio Company are 
hilly; portions of them are so rough as to 
preclude, for the present, the existence of a 
very dense population. 
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But in general, | ~ 
they are susceptible of pleasant and profita- | ¢ 
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1 ble cultivel ation. te so far as they may be 
inferior in fertility to the more level, the in- 
habiters of the Company’s lands may have 
ample consolations in the advantages sug- 
gested by our Reviewer. Speaking of the 
Muskingum settlement, he s says: 

‘During the years from 1790 to 1795, it 
suffered sev erely , coming sometimes to the 
brink of destruction from famine and savage 
foes. But when that war was ended, though 
its comparative sterility had become known 
and thousands passed its barren hills, scoff- 
ing as they guided their keels to the rieher 
regions about the Miami, its progress was 
of the most encouraging kind. ‘The men 
that had stopped there were willing to work 
hard and gain no more than independence 
after all; and the general character of the 
settlers about Marietta, from that time for- 
ward, afforded the best guaranty that the 
population of the purchase would be indus- 
trious, persevering, and economical. On 
the rough ‘knobs’ of Meigs, and Athens, 
and Washington, were laid ‘the foundations 
of quite as much true wealth as upon the 
fertile plains of the lower country; for true 
wealth is as much in the habits of the tiller, 
as in the soil that is tilled.’’* 

This is erroneous. ‘The war of the In- 
dians did not commence till January, 1791, 
when the surprise and massacre took place 
at_ Big Bottom. Wayne defeated the con- 
federate Indians in August, 1794. ‘The set- 
tlers suffered little from the Indians after the 
affair of Big Bottom. ‘There were no horses 
kept in the Company settlements to tempt 
the savages—who were seon convinced that 
in the settlers they had found wary, intelli- 
gent, and resolute foes. Nor were the trials 
of hunger, or dangers of famine, so very 
great. ‘There was some distress of this 
kind in 1790—the year before the war. But 
while the war continued, the garrisons cul- 
tivated their fields and gardens, milked their 
cows, and killed their game and caught their 
fish—guarded, to be sure. Often have we 
heard them recur with great feeling to the 
“garrison times’’—the days of brotherly 
love and social enjoyment. 

Again. ‘* Much as has been said about 





the unlucky. choice of the Associates, for 
their posterity and the world we believe the 


choice to have been an admirable one. We 
believe the day will come when as perfect a 
union of knowledge and good habits with 





* And a great deal more so. Compare South 


arolina with Massachusetts. 
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wealth and the means of obtaining tite, 
will be found in the purchase of the Com- 
pany, as in any other part of the State. 
The uplands of the region afford most ex- 
cellent wheat lands,* and the hill-sides the 
best sheep pastures. [ron abounds in the 
immediate vicinity, and~-salt and coal extend 
through the whole district. We have here, 
therefore, all. that can be wished of the 
means of acquiring comfort and wealth, and 
these means so placed as to require toil and 
economy for their development. ‘This fact, 
united to the very admirable character of the 
original settlers, and the slow growth hith- 
erto, leads us to think that General Parsons’s 
selection will, in the end, prove a very for- 
tunate one.”’ 

These extracts demonstate, most satisfac- 
torily, that our Reviewer perpetrates no in- 
tentional act of injustice against the Mus- 
kingum regions—and it would give us very 
great pleasure to-shake hands and part with 
him here; but we feel ourselves fairly chal- 
lenged to go on—criticising the critic. 

The Reviewer (p. 6) discourseth thus 
pleasantly of the correction of errors: 

‘¢ We mention these errors, not from the 
mere love of fault-finding,—the pleasures of 
which, however, neither critic nor gossip 
can dispute,—but because we think entire 
accuracy desirable, even in small matters, 
while it can yet be arrived at without long 
study. On this ground we shall notice 
whatever mistakes come in our way, and 
when we err ourselves, trust that we may 
find a corrector in our turn.” 

This is all correct, and kind, and candid. 
We would meet it in the same spirit. 
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The Muskingum valley has been stigma- | 


tized as not only poor in soil, but sickly— 
two qualities not often found united. 

‘‘In later years,’”’ says the Review, ‘the 
Muskingum valley has suffered very severe- 
ly from sickness.”’ ‘This is. not correct. 
The valley, like all other inhabited valleys, 
since the days of Adam, has been visited 

with sickness; 
have, in eur first fifty years of settlement, 
been, in the main, more healthy. 

In 1807 the valley of the Ohio was ex- 
tensively visited with sickness. The Mus- 








* In a note, the aaecaiee says that for many | 
sections a cour years since called barre ns, the 
owners are now receiving Congress price. The 
term “barrens” is not applicable in the Purchase, 
and we believe scarce any of their land could now 


be had at $1 25 
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hiemeee valley aed it in common with 
other districts. 

During several years succeeding 1820, 
bilious fevers were very prevalent in the 
United States. Almost every neighborhood 
of the Great West was visited in this way, 
In 1821 the sickness prevailed near Mari- 
etta, but-not in the town. In 1822 it Swept 
over the lowér grounds, leaving the exten- 
sive plain of Marietta almost untouched, 
In the summer of 1823, the dwellers on the 
plain were attacked. ‘The disorder was a 
traveling one, like the cholera. From year 
to year it continued, in the warm seasons, 
to spread into new districts—threading every 
little valley, and invading the hills—till it 
had visited almost every neighborhood. But 
it was by no means confined to Ohio, or to 
the West. It invaded the mountain tracts 
of Virginia; it was as severe in the valleys 
of the Potomac, im districts famed for salu- 
brity, as in the valley of the Muskingum. 
It was a mysterious visitant, which seemed 
to come from the Southwest. It had been 
well if the sons of Esculapius had given 
more attention to its progress, history, and 
phenomena, and had given us the record of 
their observations. One thing was remarka- 
ble: some of the most sickly locations were, 
during its prevalence, more healthy than 
usual. ‘To this we may add, that those who 
had before been subjects of the same or 
similar diseases, were generally least affect- 
ed. Years after it had left the Muskingum 
valley, we heard of it in Michigan, in the 
northeast part of Ohio, in the northwest of 
Pennsylvania, and in the State of New- 
We believe it traveled even to Con- 
necticut river. 

The whole Muskingum and Hockhock- 
ing district, designated in the first part of 
this article, constitute a hilly and very 
healthy region. Let any one visit the- schools 


‘and see the health and sprightliness of the 


yet few valleys on the globe | 
‘eminently unhealthy, 








children, and then let him talk of the un- 
healthiness of the Muskingum Valley. 

But as this valley was supposed to be 
so, par- excellence, 
Marietta was branded as the most unhealthy 
‘spotof all. . Yet the reverse is true. Many 
'persons abroad have fancied it ‘‘a poor, 
_muddy hole,’” as the aforesaid letter-writer 
‘described it, so low and so muddy, and so 
long overflowed as to be truly a Golgotha 
\of a place. Many a one, on actual inspec- 
tion, has been much surprised, and utterly 
|puzzled to know how such fictions could 
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have got in circulation. The ‘ Point,” 
although subject to occasional overflowings, 
is some thirty feet above common water in 
the Ohio river; and the large beautiful plain 
of Marietta is far above any flood, within, 
perhaps, some thousands of years past.— 
Since the flourishing institutions of learning 
have been in operation in Marietta, this 
scandal has been nearly done away with. 
There is anether point on which great 
misapprehensions have prevailed. Marietta 


is reported to have suffered. most tremen- | 
dously from floods—and otr Reviewer 


‘gives color to the idea,”’ thus :— 

‘This flood [of 1789,] deserves to be 
commemorated in an Eric; for while it 
demonstrated the DANGERS to which the 
three chosen spots in Ohio, Marietta, Co- 
lumbia, and the. Point [at the mouth of the 
Great Miami] must ever be exposed; it 
also proved the sarety, and led to the rapid 
settlement of, Losantivillé.”” -[Cincinnati. | 

. 25. 

Our friend, the Reviewer, has certainly 
imparted to his epical subject one quality, 
said to be favorable to poetry—and that is 
a large spicing of fiction. We beseech that 


this hint of a piLuviAL EPIC may not be. 
lost; but we hope-it-may be confined to | 


no such scanty limit as the flood of 1789. 


That, however great it may have been at 


the mouths of Big and Little Miami, was 
a mere priming at Marietta. Why the floods 
have since increased in hight at the latter 


place a dozen feet or so—and yet Marietta | 
has grown’ quite rapidly since its last over- 


flowing—the great flood of 1832.—Let us 
have the epic on freshets, not forgetting the 


“pumpkin flood’? of 1810, when Pitts-| 
burgh was tremendously swept and Marietta | 


not at all—when the current set up the 


Muskingum as fast as it usually sets down. | 


And then the great flood of ’32—why it 
would be worth an epic. like Homer’s, 


and all in English hexameters, if the poet | 
He will not need the | 
aid of fiction to enhance the troubles of | 
which. suffered far away | 


be skilled therein. 


Losantiville, 
more (in proportion) than Marietta. As to 
the latter place let him employ the utmost 
aid of fiction, by anchoring steamboats to 


the top of the steeples, and*finally sweeping | 


away every mansion save one, as gossip 
rumor did in the time of it. Let him how- 
ever not forget to add one thing, quite as 
romantic as the rest, that in six months 
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whutlier by. magic or Yankee contrivance, 
no matter; and that in six months the town 
was more full, fresh, and flourishing than 
ever. 

If many inhabitants of Marietta live 
within the reach of the floods, it is because 
they choose to do so, whether wisely or not 
is their own concern, since any of them by 
retiring a few hundred yards can gain as 
perfect an exemption from floods as any in 
Losantiville. 

There is one mistake at which we have 
marvelled. Speaking of the first law in 
1825 for-common schools in Ohio, our 
Reviewer says 

‘‘'The Reverend Manasseh Cutler, one 
of the leading directors of the Ohio Com- 
pany, stood beside the chief projector of 
the shcool law, { N. Guilford of Cincinna- 
ti] at the bar of the house of representa- 
tives, when the final vote was taken upon 
it; and as the speaker announced the re- 
sult, the old man raised his hands and ut- 
tered the -words of Simeon—‘ Lord now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
according to thy word, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation!’ Itwasa touching and 
true tribute.”’ 

This is a fine picture; we grieve to mar 
it, but it is fiction. - We wonder how it 
could have found a place in so respectable a 
periodical, published in Boston, where Dr. 
Cutler was so favorably known. We have 
now. before us a pamphlet entitled «A Dis- 
course delivered July 30, 1823, in Hamil- 
ton, at the interment of the Rev. Manasseh 
Sutler, LL. D., who died July 28, 1823, 
in the eighty-first year of his age, and fifty- 
second of his ministry ; by Benjamin Wads- 
worth, Pastor of the first church ‘in Dan- 
vers.” 

Dr. Cutler was, indeed, a leading man of 
the Ohio Company; an effective agent in 
‘the first settlement of Ohio—a man of great 
and varied excellence—a patriot, a scholar, 
a christian. Well do we remember him— 
one of the last we visited in the Old Bay 
State; and that neat, quiet, hospitable man- 
sion of his—in one of the most pleasant 
rural districts which the Old Bay inherits. 
And there was his old friend and neighbor, 
Timothy Pickering—with his strong, de- 
‘termined. mind and manner -prominent in 
his face; and his antiquated flapped vest, 

and tight breeches, knee-buckles, and all— 


| which, spite of genteel fashion, had invaded 
every important mansion was restored, | 


the nineteenth century. 
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We should have icon pleased to see ale 
name’of Dr. Cutler more prominent in the 
Review. ‘There was ample occasion for it. 
Dr. Cutler was the agent of the Company 
to negociate with Congress and make the 
final selection for the purchase. ‘The se- 
lection was settled at New-York, by advise 
of Colonel Hutchins, United States Geo- 
grapher The Reviewer is mistaken, on 
these points. He assigns Parsons an agen- 
cy which did not belong to him, by saying 
that in 1787 he ‘*selected”’ the Muskingum; 
and that Parsons memorialized Congress 
on the subject; and that information of the 
act of Congress authorizing the ‘l'reasury 
Board to sell, having reached New-York, 
‘*Rufus Putnam and Manasseh Cutler, for 
themselves and their associates, wrote to 
the Board of ‘Treasury, offering to accept 
the propositions,’”’ etc. ‘These statements 
we correct by the private Journal of Dr. 
Cutler himself, now before us; the negocia- 
tion was had in New-York, where Con- 
gress was sitting. 

The error respecting the presence of Dr. 
Cutler on the passage of the school law in 
1825, arose, we imagine, from mistaking 
the Hon. Ephraim Cutler for the Doctor, 
his father. Judge Cutler was an efficient 
member of the convention which formed the 
constitution of Ohio, and of several legis- 
latures held under it. He was peculiarly 
instrumental in excluding slavery principles 
from the constitution; he was an early ad- 
vocate for the system of common schools; 
and was ardently engaged in preparing the 
present revenue system of Ohio, without 
which, all her plans of improvement, in- 
cluding the school system itself, would have 
been wholly unav ailing. 

C.E 


-——-S>— 
LOVE. 


A ciovup steep’d in the sunshine ! 
On which concentrate Passion’s fiercest rays ! 


An illusion, 


Your iover ’s little better than a Pagan: 

On the heart’s shrine he rears a human idol; 
Imagination hightens every charm, 

Brings down celestial attributes to clothe if, 
And dupes the willing soul, until, at length, 
He kneels unto a creature of the brain— 

A bright abstraction ! 
Who holds the touchstone to immortal Truth, 


But-the cynic, Tinie, 


Soon laughs him out of the prodigious folly! 
Say, art thou one of these idolators ? 
Epes Sargent’s “Velasco.” 
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> 
A GLANCE AT SOCIETY. 


Ir the proper object of association be 
the elevation of human character, a a single 


glance over the tangled social tissue will 


assure us that the means made use of 
are wholly inadequate to the end proposed, 
To the support of a legitimate human dig- 
nity, intelligence and integrity are indispen- 
sable, and they have, unfortunately, come to 
be points of but secondary consideration by 
many. Why intelligence of mind and rec- 
titude of heart do not every where meet 
with a superlative consideration, since every 
one acknowledges their importance, may 
be accounted for by the philosophers ; but, 
at present, our design does not embrace any 
thing so abstruse, 

It is pretty generally conceded by every 
one, from the lisping school boy to the 
veteran proprietor of hoary locks, that mind 
is the great distinguishing attribute of hu- 
manity. One would be inclined to expect 


from every community, in which treachery 


to avowed faith was-not sé¢rupulously en- 
foreed, some conformity between conduct 
and opinion. But how stands the faet? Is 
mind the chief mean of distinction? Are 
persons estimated in proportion to the loft- 
iness of their thoughts, or the depth of their 
researches? Sorrowing answers come up 
from the bosom of society to the interroga- 
tories. It may safely be assumed that, 
generally, mind holds a subordinate rank to 
fortune and meretricious splendor. Dr. 
Johnson, who understood these matters 
pretty well, estimated a lady’s claims ae- 
cording to the following scale—first, virtue; 
second, mind; third, beauty; fourth, fortune. 
Our modern Johnsons reverse the scale; and 
many ladies seem to acquiesce in their es- 
timates. We grieve to say some of. the 
softer sex display an equal sagacity in their 
estimates of masculine pretensions, and are 
rather given to a profuse expenditure of 
their eye and Jip opulence on those whose 
purses are more remarkable for corpulence, 
than the anterior lobes of their brains are 
for activity ,to speak phrenologically. ‘These 
iriteresting specimens of the sex seem to 
think mind .like. virtue a pretty.good thing 
for cloisters, while they consider the world 
a great bazaar in which every thing has its 
price; and if so, why should not smiles, and 
blushes, and beauty be merchantable arti- 
cles?’ Heaven forbid that we should wage 
an ungallant warfare against such opinions, 


Ci, pa 
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for we ineline to ythe belief that, upon the 
popular hypothesis, that cash is the swm- 
mum bonum, they-are right, precisely. 
Beauty soon fades, but the hue wever 
departeth from gold. Now, as gallant gen- 
tlemen are philosophical, they naturally 
prefer that which changeth not to that which, 
like the fragile flower, hath an extreme 
liability to fade. Hence, they act out a 
retort courteous to those ladies who esteem 
wealth as the most legitimate object for 
which beauty can exertits prowess. Mind- 
less themselves, it would be uncharitable to 
require admiration of mind from those who 
think the Osceola, lock the most intelligent 
feature of the human face, and a well made 
coat the most resplendent manifestation of 
a gentleman’s character. ‘These sagacious 
beaus esteem intelligence in a woman a 
supreme bore, as unbecoming to her mind 
as a beard to her face. If you hint any 


thing in relation to the necessity of a lady’s~ 


heart being sublimed by the operations of 
the spirit of religion, they laugh at your 
simplicity, and wish to know what religion 
has to do with one’s admiration of beauty, 
or with the pleasures incident to social in- 
tercourse. ‘This being one of those ingen- 
ius questions one frequently has’ put to him 
in society, for which genius itself could 
divise no answer, one is forced to preserve 
a Turkish tacitarnity and turn a aside on 
one’s heel, to avoid a reputation for the most 
lead-like stupidity. 

In a community where love ‘and lucre 
shake hands together—where beauty and 
avarice have formed aholy alliance—genius 
and virtue have but little chance of success. 
Intellect that is even archangelic in its 
character, must quail before the competition 
of gilded impotence,and psalm-singing virtue 
runs an imminent hazard of receiving a pos- 
terior assistance to its locomotive powers. 
The lové of the epaulette triumphs over 
the love of the laurel, and the eye which is 
lit up by-the reflections of gold has more 
charms than the eye from which rays forth 
the light of inspiration. A lady desirous of 
a splendid establishment in the west-end of 
a city or a village, slaps a8piring genius on 
the cheek and-then surrenders her hand to 
the possessor of bank stocks and real estate. 
Sir Fopling expends none of the précious 
eloquence of his whiskers on ladies whose 
treasures consist of such miserable things 
as well-regulated hearts and_ intelligent | 
minds, and- proceeds to. woo the smiles of | 
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‘however, the lover of antiquity refreshes 
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those fair daughters of Eve who are so for- 
tunate as to have fathers to whose fancies 


the bowels of Potosi are infinitely more en- 


chanting than the sunny hights of Parnas- 
sus. : 

In former times, tradition informs us, it 
was customary for persons in the selection 
of partners for life, to have considerable re- 
gard to those invisible qualities which belong 
to the mind and heart. John Anderson 
flourished in these days. This profound 
age has exploded all such fallacies, and con- 
signed them with much of such lumber to 
Occasionally, 


his senses on the spectacle of some “old 
fashioned persons who profess sentiment, 
and believe that love is not a fiction of poet- 
ry, but a real animating sentiment sent into 
this world on the amiable mission of uniting 
into one bond, hearts which breathe the at- 
mosphere of truth, and pant for the visionary 
glories of the realms of fancy. A gentle- 
man of this old school loves beauty, but 
surrenders not his whole soul to its sorcery. 
He prizes, as of inestimable worth, those 
tender sensibilities which the poets. speak 
of as appertaining to the female heart; and 


regards good sense, notonly as an-embellish- 


ment, but as an indispensable qualification 
of female excellence. A lady who belongs 
to the old school, who has inherited the 
tastes as well as the blood of her grandmo- 
ther, requires that a gentleman who presents 
himself in the attitude of a suitor, shall 
have mind adequate to the appreciation of 
an abstract principle, and a heart which 
swells with emotion beneath the storm-cloud 
and the stars. Indeed, she confesses that 
intellect is worthy. of all admiration, and 
that the sons of genius are infinitely more 
deserving of veneration than those who are 
compounded of commoner clay. She dwells 
with rapture on the eloquent lip of one 
whose thoughts sweep like eagles through 
the heaven of mind, and deems the inspired 
brow of song worthy. of her reverence. 
On such a brow she would willingly bind 
the flowery wreath of her affections; and 
with the hopes, and the aspirations of such 
a mind, her sympathies crave to risk the 
sunlight and the shadows of destiny. 

Go to the hall’ where the light-heeled 
votaries of ‘Terpsichore 


“ Link grace and harmony in happiest chain,” 


‘and there, Lara-like, look upon the scene 
g . 
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and speculate on what you see. There | together, a variety of occupations is neces- 
is the glittering belle, with a heart as light) sary. You must eat and you must drink 
as her heel, and a mind lighter than either, | alittle, you must talk and you must dance a 
floating through a fleet of flats, with asmile| little or the god of slumber instead of the 
of triumph on her lips; and there also, is| god of mirth will sway his sceptre over 
the superannuated coquette, who has outlived | their senses. Our olfactories have frequent- 
her charms, with jealousy and a sense of | ly been subjected to the fragrance of poppies 
neglect in the -expression of her face.| in dignified companies, and we have ob- 


































Dream you that of such come the Cornelias | 
and the mothers of Washingtons? Or look | 
at the gilded fops who are there making | 
themselves especially agreeable to the la-| 
dies, whose heads are as remarkable for the | 
luxuriance of their exteriors, as they are for | 
the emptiness of their interiors, and. ask 
yourself if the ranks of American patriots | 
and benefactors are to be recruited from | 
such well dressed nothings? Do you sup-| 
pose that Milton, who has so nobly charac-| 
terized the sexes in these two lines, 


“ For valor he and contemplation formed, 

For sweetness she and soft attractive grace,” 
picked up his notions at such a place? Or| 
take Hamlets account of man as a correet| 
one, and how many men do you behold im | 
the heated apartments of society? ‘What 
a peace of work is man! How noble in| 
reason—how infinite in. faculties—in form 
and moving how express and admirable; | 
in action how like an angel; in apprehen-| 
sion how like a god !”’ 

But we must not apply too severe a test | 
to our acquaintances. ‘The truth is, a great 
many men and women are very. poor crea-| 
tures, and if they did not dance they prob- 
ably would do nothing better. Neither 
would we be understood as totally con- 
demning the dance; we only allude to it 
beeause it is there that the fooleries and 
foibles of people are more vividly shown 
off than any where else. It must be con- 
fessed however, that to see a company 
whirling about to the scraping of a fiddler} 
is not the most dignified aspect under which | 
we can contemplate the heirs of immortali- 
ty. We remember a glorious failure which 
once happened in a certain city, renowned | 
for the intelligence of its citizens as well as| 
for the superlative quality of the pork that is 
there abouts packed. An effort was made’ 
to get up intellectual gatherings, in which | 
people were to depend on their heads in- 
stead of their heels for amusement. The) 
thing took hugely before the experiment| 
was made, but after a few efforts it was 
voted a most solemn bore. Where you 
bring a promiscuous assemblage of persons ' 








served the shadow of an invisible wing on 
lips of eloquence and eyes of light, on such 
stately and funereal occasions, which . has 
convinced us that the dreams of your social 
reformers, like those of Plato and More, are 
impracticable. 


‘The human tongue is put to a very im- 


proper use on most social occasions. Sur- 
mising from the quality of the talk common 


at parties, one is almost induced to believe 


that the majority of. those who flourish at 
them, deposited their heads, or what is the 
most important part of these very ingenious 
eontrivanees,. their brains, with their hats in 


the -hall, previous to making their entry. 
Oh, ye deifiers of the human intellect, only 
think of it! Ye who talk about the illimita- 
bility-of the mind, did ye ever overhear a 
conversation between a belle and a dandy? 
What treasures of wit and wisdom did not 
then transpire! What stupendous miracles 
did not human eloquence then work! What 
profundity of thought, what scintillations of 
knowledge, then charmed the ‘ambient air! 
It is astonishing that. people with two eyes 
and a nose can travel for years along the 
path of life without seeing or smelling. It 
is marvelous that any mind can exist in the 
light which human genius has poured over 
the land, and learn nothing. In an age when 
mind is striding on towards perfection, men 
can be found on whom no elevating, no illu- 
minating influences are shed. For all they 
know, many whom one meets with, might 
have lived fiye thousand years since exactly 
as they live now. — All the improvements in 
arts, and science, and knowledge, within 
that period, are shrouded in impenetrable 
shadew to their visions. ‘The past tothem 
is blank—the present is unnoticed—and the 
future wholly unrevealing. But ridicule and 
irony are unbecoming, for we sincerely be- 
lieve that the most of those whose eloquence 
would bring sighs from the heart of a friend 
of human perfectibility, do their best—and, 
according to Young, ‘angels can do no 
more.” 

Every one confesses that conversation is 
wishy-washy from most lips, and it is amus- 
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ing to hear some account for it. ‘The ladies 
very properly say that their beaus, exercis- 
ing a prerogative old as the flood, introduce | 
the topics which are so ingeniously discuss- 
ed, and-it is to them that conversation is | 
generally indebted for its champagne quali- 
ties. With humiliation our sex must con- 
fess that the fault is chiefly attributable to) 
us. We have observed that even those la- 
dies who are not omniscient, love to hear 
intellectual. conversation, Every sound 
which conveys learning, or wisdom, or wit, | 
falls ou the female ear melodiously. ‘They | 

(the ladies) are charmed by Circean strains, | | 
even though they may not be able to account| 
for their pleasure on scientific principles. 
To be sure they do not relish learning which | 
is heavy, or thoughts that are linked together | 
by lead. A learned man is sometimes a) 
very stupid companion, and he discourses 
of unusual things without a ray of fancy, 
and without calling up and beginning his 
conversations with the interesting associa-| 
tions of hope, or joy, or memory. His 
sentences are ponderous, remarkable for ex- 
actitude and for dullness. But let a man 
who mingles philosophy and poetry, fact 
and fiction together in his talk, who- ex- 
presses himself easily and fluently, address 
himselfto a-lady, and she immediately sur- 
renders her attention to his inspiration. 
There is no jealousy felt by her for his in- 
tellectual superiority, and indeed, admira- 
tion is the only feeling which glances from 
her eye. The race of fools stand no chance 
of winning smiles from the queens of 
Love’s empire, in the presence of an agree- 
able intellectualist. ‘The great majority of 
ladies, we are convinced, regard intellect as 
the most powerful charm with which a man 
can invest himself; and the great reason 
why they condescend to listen to the 
chattering of ninnies is, that they must do 
so, or frequently cut off themselves from 
all communication with the rougher sex. A 
few intellectual men in society can so affect 
its tone, that superlative silliness will not 
dare to obtrude itself on the notice of rea- 
soning beings. 

A fine address is of great importance in 
society, and yet few seem to be aware of 
the power it exerts. You may take a man 
of distinguished address with but limited 
intellectual capabilities, and he will be 
greatly more efficient than the intellectualist 
who is boorish in his style of unfolding 
himself to you. Good address in a lady is 
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made up of grace and ease; in a gentleman, 
it is compounded of dignity and deference. 
These styles of address are far from being 
artificial, although they are cultivated. Some 
people seem to confound culture with artifi- 
ciality. ‘Tnisis wrong. A cultivated man- 
ner is as natural as a boorish one, just as 
the flowers in a garden are as natural as 
those that blossom in the forest. There is 
generally too much impertinence and intru- 
siveness in the address of. fashionable peo- 
ple, and too much diffidence and sense of 
inferiority in that of those who belong to 
what are considered the lower classes. We 
have sometimes observed men of talent, ori- 
ginally of inferior stations in society, appa- 
rently almost overwhelmed in the presence 
of those who were born in affluence and 
fashion. ‘This confession of inferiority on 
the part of a man of talent, is unworthy of 
such a being. As a favorite of nature, he 
is. superior to those who are only the favor- 
ites of fortune.” A man of genius feels his 
superiority, and his manner should never 
degenerate into suppliance on the one hand, 
or into imperativeness on the other. 

It is true that whatever gives individuals 
rank and consideration in society, will be 
eagerly sought after. Now, in our country, 
wealth asserts a social supremacy, and thou- 
sands devote: themselves to avarice, that 
thereby they may be able to climb to the 
topmost round of the social ladder. Ava- 
rice is the great slaughterer of the amiable 
and noble feelings of the human heart. It 
may clothe the exterior in splendor, but it 
blights the heart and stultifies the mind. It 
causes distinctions in society that nature ab- 
hors. It elevates those who were- born for 
the deep shadow of the valley. It creates 
a mushroom aristocracy, whose pretensions 
are in the purse, without regard to the claims 
of blood, or feeling, or intelligence. It 
makes people forgetful of their fathers. In- 
deed, we have known some persons who, 
from all that we could learn from them, 
never had father or mother, and who had 
consequently miraculously vegetated on the 
soil. 

Every one laughs at the shallow pre- 
tensions of some of their acquaintances, and 
yet but few have the independence, so be- 
coming, of determining for themselves who 
are and who are not worthy of regard. . In 
all our animadversions on our aristocracy, 
we only refer to those who are unable to 
maintain the dignity and style to which they 
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make pretensions. 


We e know many whose 


blood is most shockingly plebeian, who, to | 
have as good a right to sta- | 
tion and rank as if they had emanated from | 
people ought | 
to found their claims on intrinsic merit, and | 


all appearance, 


palaces. In all these matters, 
not on accidents. 

In what are called the accomplishments 
of society, one sees much that is ridiculous. 
A young lady learns to dance, 


The e Hegpietant or, Western nny nunceatnaell 


to drum a | 


[ April, 


IF ON THE EARTH THERE BE A SPOT. 
Ir on the earth there be a spot 

To which affection fondly clings, 
°T is where our childhood’s happy lot 

Yet knew not life’s dark shadowings : 
Each feature of the sloping lea, 

The grass-fring’d brook, as crystal clear, 
And every tall old forest tree, 


No lapse of years can make less dear. 


waltz on the piano, and to utter an imitation | 


of the sounds of French words, and is there- 
fore, par excellence, accomplished. 
complished in what? 


the wings of those moth-like men who are | 
dazzled by what is glaring or brilliant. It 
is amusing to observe with what philoso- | 


phical serenity of countenance an affection- | 


ate father will 
daughter, fresh from a benetlinn-dehetal; sa 


accomplished in what unfits her for the du- | 


ties of womanhood. And then to behold 
the tranquil smile, or significant glance, | 
which irradiates the face of the mother. of 
the accomplished prodigy, is fun-enough for 
one short hour. The education of either | 
sex which does 
sober duties of life,is shallow. ‘The path 
of life is not always flowery, neither is the 


sky above it always blue; and every one | 
r, to meet | 
Doctor John- | 


should be qualified, while young, 
all the fluctuations of fortune. 
son said Mrs. Carter could make a pudding 
as well as translate Epictetus. Now, she 
was an accomplished woman; and as people 
have to eat pudding as well as dance cotil- 
lions in this world, it seems reasonable that 
they should be so accomplished as to be 
able to produce“both as oceasions may re- 
quire, 

A young lady fashionably educated, is unfit 


to struggle successfully- against the-necessi- | 


ties of poverty; and when misfortunes 
sweep remorselessly around - her, ail her 
gossamer acc omplishments cannot protect 
her. The proper education of the heart and 
mind supplies us with the means of enjoy- 


ing the sunshine and of enlivening the — 


shadow,—of throwing graces about the so- 
cial hour, and of supporting ourselves when 
extrinsic supports are rotted by age or pros- 
trated by adversity, 
Ky. T: 


Louisville: H. 


Ac- | 
In heart, in mind, in | 
those duties which fit her to ornament the | 
circle in which she is destined to move? | 
No—she has only those superficial accom- | 
plishments which will enable her to singe | 


not fit them-to discharge the | 


Earth’s after lessons sting the soul; 
For life ’s at besta thorny way; 
And many, plodding to their goal, 
In wo lament their long delay: 
Yet turn they, in the stormiest hour, 
How fondly ! to survey, through tears, 
The cot, the lawn, the wildwood-bow’r— 
All early things of early years. 


E. C. R. 


| Springfield = O. 
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HUNTING SPORTS OF THE WEST. 


| 

| "Tue spirit of the ‘*Hunters of Ken- 
tueky”’ is not yet extinet. Rapid as has 
been the advance of population in the West, 
‘and the progress of what is called refined 
life, during the last quarter of a eentury— 
evident as is the aversion or indifference to 
manly sports, among the great body of the 
descendants and successors of the Pioneers 
;—much as silks and broadcloths have su- 
perseded ‘* factory ”’ and ** home-made,”’ and 
delicate canes and cushioned curricles have 
faken the place of rifles and the good old. 
'horse-back exercrses—yet one’s eyes are 
|now-and-ihen gladdened with the sight of 
a real hunting-shirt upon the back of a true 
| Anakim of the ancient stock, and one’s ears 
occasionally delighted with accounts of at- 
| tempts to revive and keep up the manly old 
sports of our fathers. 

|. During all the month of February last, 
a **Cireular-Fox Hunt”’ was. advertised to 
také place-on the ninth of March, in the 
county of Columbiana; and ever since the 
latter period, we. have been waiting for some 
account of the result thereof, from.gur friends 
at New-Lisbon. Nothing has yet reached 
‘us, however; and so we must, for the pre- 
sent, content ourselves with a simple re- 
publication of the advertisement of the ma- 
nagers. We give it in full, as we consider 
the names of those men who have so much 
‘of ‘*the old leaven”’ in them as to get up a 
good ‘* Circular Hunt,’’ eminently worthy of 
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being reborded in our pages, and imaided 
down to posterity. 

«A Cireular Fox Hunt will take place on 
the ninth of March, 1839, embracing the 
following boundaries, viz :—Commencing 
at the north-east corner near David Han 
na’s house, in Fairfield towhship; thence in 
a south-east direction to Jesse James’s mill- 
dam ; thence south with the east line of Ja- 
cob ‘Thruston’s land, to the south-east cor- 
ner of Samuel Stapleton’s land, on which 
he lives; thence south-west to the head of 
slate hollow, and down said hollow to the 
Beaver town road; thence up said road to the 
mouth of mill seat; thence up mill seat to 
the Columbiana road; theace up said road 
to the section line north of Jonathan Lodge’s 
farm; thence along said section to David 
Hanna’s farm, the place of beginning. _ ‘The 
lines will be formed at ten o’clock, A. M., 
and the signal given for starting by firing a 
gun at the south-east corner, followed by 
blowing of horus, at eleven o’ciocik, A. M., 
precisely. The lines will then march to 
the lines of Pike’s section and halt until a 
signal is given in the center by firing four 
guns in quick succession; after which they 
will again march im regular order to the 
closing ground near Hugh: Pike’s. ‘The 
following. Marshals - attend: Enos Me- 
Millin, D. Bradfield, G. Young; A. Man- 
kin, Wm. Furguson, S$ aoe W. Long- 
shore, J. Pitzen, on the south line; i. Bow- 
man, A. Armstrong, H. Armstrong, Wm. 
Kemble, S. Crawford, J. Montgomery, M. 
Poland, east line; J. Neill, Z. M. P. Fred- 
erick, Wm. Frederick, B. F. Frederick, J. 
J. Caldwell, J. Farmer, west line; J. G..» 
Holloway, B. Caldwell, J. Caldwell, J. Gar- 
wood, L. Ferrell, E. Richards, north line. 
Persons are particularly requested to go to 
the boundaries and start with the lines. It 
is desirable, and: has been agreed upon by 
the Marshals, that they, and all persons in 
attendance, go on foot. It is hgped_ that 
persons will obey. this last request, and also 
will leave their guns at home. . The dan- 
gerous consequence of ‘having fire-arms. at 
such a. place is obvious to all. And also 
would request pérsons who would take dogs 
to keep them tied until the ring is closed. 
Remember that all are to go on foot.” 

In the abseence of an account of this 
hunt, and presuming that the preceding ad- 
vertisement has whetted the appetite of cu- 
riosity'in many of our readers, we subjoin , 
the description, by a literary friend, of a 


“Circle Hunt” which took place several 
years since in an adjoining State. “Though 
drawn up for a different occasion, this will 
well bear a repetition, and give, we have 
no doubt, a not-incorrect idea of the recent 
sport in Old Columbiana. Itis in the words 
and form following: to-wit. 








WE rose in the morning at an early hour 
to make ‘preparation for the sports of the 
day. ‘The major, who was to be the Grand 
Master of the Hunt, selected his best rifles, 
and we went to work molding bullets. ‘Phe 
notes. of preparation were sounded in every 
direction—the negroes: laughed—the.. dogs 
barked—the horses neighed—and all was 
bustle and confusion. A!I the arrangements 
had been made the previous night, and every 

man was to be at his-post by sunrise. The 
circle was to be three miles in diameter; and 
all the neighbors - within a half-day’s ride 


-were to assist at the ceremony. ‘The cen- 


ter of the circle was within sight of the ma- 
jor’s farm. Here was a large pond or lake, 
which, being frozen over, had been chosen 
by universal consent for the place of meet- 
ing. As our starting point was at a consi- 
derable distance, the major gave directions 
for the house to be closed ; the windows bar- 
red and protected from any-danger from the 
infuriated animals ; then bidding the females 
keep close in their asylum, and leaving one 
of the negroes with a rifle to guard it, ‘we 
started off. -Little Willie, the major’s eld- 
est son, a boy of about twelve years of age, 


_after hard entreaty, was permitted to accom- 


pany us, under the care of one of the ne- 
groes. A small rifle, suitable to his age and 
strength, was furnished, and he marched be- 
fore us, proud of his permission and boast- 
ing of his intended glorious warfare on the 
smaller game. 

We reached the appointed place, and ex- 
actly at the hour commenced our advance. 
The hunters were placed at a distance of 
about fifty yards apart, in order that noth- 
ing of consequence might escape. Little 
Willie kept close to his father at first, but 
getting bolder as we proceeded, he wander- 
ed off ahead, keeping his, guardian negro, 
who was rather old, puffing and blowing, and 
scolding.at his temerity: ‘* You young ras- 
ceal,”’ said the privileged old man, ‘‘ why you 
no keep along wid me and de rest ob de 
gemmen. — Shouldn’t wonder if a big ’eoon 
or somethin’ or ’noder cocht hole ob you 
drucly.””. The young gentleman turned up 
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his nose at his monitor, and shouldering his 
rifle proudly, shot off into a thicket, while 
the old man started in full chase, venting 
his spleen on the branches that impeded 
him. As the forest-in which we were sta- 
tioned was very thickly covered with brush 
and elm timber, our progress was very slow. 
Major Wiley and myself kept as much to- 
gether as possible. From all parts of the 
forest we could hear the sharp crack of the 
rifles, or the louder reports of the shot-guns, 
which were carried by the younger portions 
of the community, to the great terror of 
squirrels and turkeys, and other small game. 

Occasionally a deer, wounded by the shot 
of some of the hunters, would appear flying 
swiftly among the trees and over logs, dis- 
regarding every thing in its flight, and, as 
it met the formidable line, would speed 
swiftly back again towards the open place, 
until it-fell from the- loss of blood. The 
howling of the dogs was heard continually 
from every quarter, as, far in advance of 
their masters, in the language of the coun- 
try, they ‘treed’ some animal, and were 
giving notice of their success. Game was 
plenty ; foxes and wolves were started from 
their caves in every direction. The major, 
who was an excellent shot, was very suc- 
cessful, frequently bringing down his mark 
on the fall run. For my part, [ generally 
squatted behind a log, being a novice, and 
took aim when anything was at bay. 

Old Pompey and little Willie had been 


absent from the company for more than an | 


hour; but the major, who was well ac- 
quainted with the daring spirit of the boy, 
was perfectly unconcerned. ‘The only dan- 
ger he feared was, that he might be injured 
by some straggling shot from some of the 
hunters. 

We had stopped near some fallen timber 
to examine a hollow in a large oak, in which 
the Major supposed a bear might have re- 
treated, when a startling shriek from a thick- 
et about three hundred yards in advance ar- 
rested our attention. . A crack of a rifle was 
ther. heard,-and another scream, accompa- 
nied with a fierce growling. We started off 
at a run in the direction of the sounds, which 
seemed to increase as we came near. The 
major, who was a tall, powerful man, made 
his way through the brush as if there were 
only so many corn-stalks to impede him. 
There was an open space in the thicket, 
with a large tree in the center. The first 
thing we saw on entering it was, little Wil- 





lie loading his rifle, and trembling and 
screaming at the same time. A little be- 
yond him was a terrible scene. Old Pom- 
pey was lying prostrate on the ground, 
bleeding profusely, and an immense pan- 
ther crouching upon his body, the claws of 
one of his paws firmly fastened in his side, 
while, with the other, he was keeping a dog 
at bay, growling furiously, and shaking his 
immense tail as I have seen a cat- when in- 
terrupted. in his sport with an unfortunate 
mouse, 

Poor Pompey lay perfectly still, and was 
only saved by the well-timed exertions of 
his dog from being instantly torn to pieces. 
At our approach the panther crouched still 
closer to the body of his victim, seemingly 
meditating another leap. The major’s ri- 
fle was instantly leveled, but he was fearful 
that he might strike the negro, and hesitat- 
ed. Fortunately, at that instant, a fierce at- 
tack of the dog behind incommoded the pan- 
ther so much that he thought it best to re- 
treat. With one bound he reached the foot 
of the tree, and was soon high up among 
the branches. As he sat crouching in the 
foak, showing his white teeth and snapping 
his eyes until they seemed to emit sparks 
of fire, the major again raised his piece— 
there was a sharp, quick report, and the ani- 
mal sprang from the tree with convulsive 
energy, and fell-dead upon the ground. 
The-ball had struck immediately between 
his eyes. 

_. We ran and raised Pompey from the 
ground, and examined his wounds. ‘ Oh, 
massa Wiley, me dead for sartain,’’ sobbed 
the poor fellow; “‘ pooh-hoo-hoo.”’ But he 

/was much more frightened than hurt.— 
Though considerably torn in his thigh and 

| side, none of his wounds were dangerous. 

,It seemed that Willie, who as usual was 
ahead of his keeper, had got into the thick- 
et, and, seeing the panther among the 
branches ,of the tree, was taking aim for a 
sure shot, when Pompey broke through the 
‘bushes, and, seeing the panther, uttered a 
terrific scream that diseconcerted the hunter 
and caused him to miss his aim. Simulta- 
neously with the report, the panther leaped 
from the limb upon the negro, and bore him 
'to the ground. Little Willie, frightened al- 
most to death, commenced re-loading his 

| gun and screaming for assistance. It hap- 

| pened very fortunately for both that we were 
so near. Some others of the company now 
came up, to whom the major consigned 
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Pompey and his young charge to conduct 
home, while we again pursued our course. 


the hunt had reached a certain point, for fear 
of danger, all firing should cease. We were 
now within sight of the lake. Its surface, 
which was white with snow, was crowded 
with the frightened animals, huddled: to- 
gether in a group, or rushing backward and 
forward, endeavoring to find a point in the 
line through which to make their escape. 


But the hunters were so numerous that there | 


was not, at this time, an opening of a yard 
wide to be discovered. It was now about 
11 o’clock, the sun was shining very bright- 
ly; and as the animals flew about the sur- 


face of the ice, the snow tossed up by their | 
It was a glo-| 


feet sparkled like diamonds. 
rious sight to see the line gradually forming 
upon the edge of the lake—the barrels of 


their rifles reflecting the sunbeams, and al- | 
most all arrayed in hunting-shirts, with | 


knives fastened to their belts. ‘There were 
at least two hundred and fifty animals of all 
kinds assembled within the enclosure— 
wolves, foxes, deer, bears, and wild-cats in 
abundance. A few of the best hunters were 
selected to destroy the game. ‘The dogs 
were called in and fastened, and they pro- 
ceeded to the work of death. ‘Taking sta- 
tions as near as possible to the group in the 
center, the firing commenced. Every shet 
told, and as the animals fell, the hills around 


reverberated with the shouts of the joyous | 


hunters. At length, the frightened” beasts 
grew furious; they flew ‘around in all di- 
rections, but the line was too formidable for 
them to break through it, and, wherever 
they attempted to escape, they were met by 
the shouts and more terrible knives of the 
party. . 

Among the deer was one particularly 
large and powerful. His antlers appeared, | 
at their points, to be at least nine feet apart. 


His color was a dark red, with only a single | 


white star in his forehead. He made seve- 


ral attempts to escape, but for a while was | 


unsuccessful. His eyes. flashed with rage. 
He pawed the ice, until the spot where he | 
stood was entirely free from snow. 


tion of the line. 


He | 
shook his antlered head at the hunters, and | 
appeared several times on the point of at- | 
tempting to break through the thickest por- 


| . : 
ed now to have power to drive him back. 


| With a tremendous leap he passed over the 
It had been settled that, when the line of | 


heads of the hunters—cleared every obsta- 
cle—and was, in an instant, lost to sight in 
the depths of the forest. ‘This gallant ex- 
ploit was received with a tremendous cheer; 
and. I firmly believe that not a hunter in the 
crowd would willingly have harmed him, 
had he ‘presented tlie fairest mark for his 
rifle. Had it been a man,-he would have 
been sent to Congress. 

Now came the most exciting part of the 
hunt.. The unerring guns of the marksmen 
had thinned the group considerably ; and 
those that remained, no longer continued in 
the center ; but kept running about the ice, 
at a loss how to act. The heat of the sun 
and the weight of the animals had conside- 
rably weakened the ice. Suddenly, as a 
volley was poured into the crowd, they all 
gathered again in the center of the lake. 
There was a sharp report of the yielding 
ice—a crash followed—and the whole body 
of frightened beasts were soused promiscu- 
ously together into the water. Such a strug- 
gling, and fighting, and screaming, and flut- 
tering, [could never have conceived of. 
‘The deer made desperate efforts to escape : 
‘throwing their breasts against the edges of 

the ice, and endeavoring to obtain a hold 
upon the slippery surface for their feet. ‘The 
'wolves howled, the foxes barked, and the 
wild-cats fastened their claws into the backs 
of the deer, and leaped from thence upon 
‘the firm ice. I was highly amused at the 
\efforts of a bear—the only one that remain- 
‘ed. Blowing and snorting furiously, he 
 floundered about, and threw his paws in 
‘every direction; now trying to mount, like 
the more active cats, upon the backs of the 
| deer, theh throwing his huge paws lovingly 
| round the neck of some of the smaller ani- 
‘mals, with his whole weight, and popping 
‘them under, He finally succeeded in mount- 
ing upon the ice, and, stopping an instant, 
|uttered a tremendous growl, shook the wa- 
ter from his shaggy sides, and started off at 
'adog-trot. But danger was in poor bruin’s 
front as well as his rear. A shot entered 
his brain before he had advanced ten paces, 
and he rolled over on his back, moaned a 
'few times, then breathed his last. 
| When the lastof the terrified victims was 


Finally, after coursing | despatched, the hunters began the work of 


around the circle several times, at the top of | skinning and scalping. The shore was lined 


his speed, he made directly towards the line. 


Their cries were unavailing ; nothing seem- | out and collected those that fell during the 


with the bodies of the siain. Parties went 
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they 


progress of the hunt; and when all were in, 
eleven 
panthers, and foxes, deer and wolves innu- 
merable were the result of the day’s sport. 
Major Wiley, as master of the ceremonies, 
divided the spoils among the hunters, and all 
retired to their homes satisfied and content- 
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were counted; seven bears, 


ed with their operations. 
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THE CHEERFUL WIFE. 


—-——Across the threshold led, 


And every tear kissed off as-soon as shed, 


Vanderburgh Co.: Ia. D. ALS 


His house she enters, there to be a light, 
Shining within, when all without is night ; 
A guardian 
Doubling his p 


eb o’er his life presiding, 
asures, and his cares div iding. 


Rogers. 


I. 


Sune sits at home, a fairy queen, 

With laughing eye and joyous mien ; 
And when dull care 

Steals in with silent, haggard pace, 

She meéets it with a cheerful face, 
And playful air. 

And when, by ruin droop’d and bow’d, 

Despairing thoughts all darkly crowd 
Ardund his heart, 

Her husband seeks that peaceful home, 

Which else than plenty ne’er had Known, 
His woes t’ impart. 


II. 


I’ve seen the poor man, when the day 

(His labors done) had pass’d away, 
His fireside seek ; 

No sumptuous table met his view, 

But she was there, of heart so true, 
And blushing cheek ! 

His cheerful wife !—confronted there 

By her contented look, his fare, 
However rude, 

Was sweeter far to him I ween, 

Than dantier fare could e’er have been, 
With sullen mood? 


Ill. 


A cheerful wife ’s the summer shower— 
Her smile, the sunbeam to the flower 
With drooping head: 
Her mild, sweet voice, the playful breeze, 
Singing among the forest trees, 
When daylight ’s fled. 
A cheerful wife !—still grant to me 
That more than priceless jewel,—she, 
Who ’mid the strife 
Of sublunary things, yet wears 
A smile to cheer—to banish cares— 
A CHEERFUL WIFE! 


ids Western Sarena Magasxine. 


ers, advocates, 





PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
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I nave never seén what seemed to me an 
impartial crifigue upon any distinguished 
poetical writer. Perfectly impartial criticism 


is, perhaps, to be: classified as an 
the imagination, merely. 


affair of 


‘The sympathies 


of soul and of sense are to the intellectual 
vision. very much as atmospheric and other 
media are to the material;—both essential- 


ly qualify the impressions which 
duced by the objects of vision. 
justly distinguished poets, 
whichsoever we please, awl place 
law-lingo—upon the stand,-for exai 
Arrange around him, quill in h 
whole array of critical interrogator 


are pro- 


Of all the 


we may select 


him—in 
nination. 
and, the 
s—those 


self-complacent and self-constituted impeach- 


and judges, at the tr 
Literature; and then-adjure him th 


ibunal of 
at he an- 


swer according to the measure of his light, 


Ea 


touching the world of Song. 


ch inter- 


rogator, or examinér, perceives in the reve- 
lation, it may be, somewhat to commend, 


and somewhat to disapprove. 


But the atten- 
tion of one is-fast fixed by somethin 


g closely 


corresponding to his own most cherished 


form of thought and feeling; by tl 


le strong 


witchery of sympathy that something is 


ating eulogy naturally follows, unti 


| magnified and gradually fashioned for ad- 
/miration, and high sounding and undi8crimi- 


| there is 


left neither inclination nor fitness for an un- 
biased and enlightened verdict upon’ the 


whole of the poet’s revelation. 


And this 


result is not at all unlikely, ever if we con- 
cede to the examiner unquestionable hon- 
esty; but if he happen to be not ove 


ed with that commodity—which is, 


orburden- 
certes, 


not improbable, because it is much suspect- 
ed that old Mac Grawler himself was near- 


ly, if not quite, an angel, in eo 


mparison 


with most of his tribe— if, I say, the exam- 


iner be. careless on the score of 
then will the afore result come of 


honesty, 
a-sitrety ; 


and more particularly, if the matter which 


stirs his sympathy and rouses up his preju- 


diced admiration, be branded heter 


the great suffrage of public opinion. 


odox, by 
For 


no man ever yet found publie opinion strong- 
ly arrayed: against him, without entertain- 


ing, at first, an earnest wish to ch 


ange that 


state of things;. and ‘thus the examiner or 
critic In question, from a determination to 


resist to the last extremity, the assaults of 


general opinion upon the matter v 


| so doats upon in the revelation of 





vhich he 
the poet, 
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refuses to recognize, or, rather, recognizing | 
refuses to concede the most palpable and 
glaring faults, lest he thereby lose his vant-| 
age. | 

But, to continue this imaginary scene of) 
literary adjudication, another examining crit- | 
ic finds in the relation things which, to his 
apprehension, are wholly heterodox and ab- 
horrent; and, like the quack musician whose 
finely and variously toned instrument was’ 
sillily spurned because one single string 
seemed to be going ajar, so, because of that 
which he deems objectionable, however 
small in amount, he irrationally repudiates 
and casts away that which is unobjectiona- 
ble, however large in amount. He will reject 
an atmosphere of light, because of a single 
cloud of darkness—a rich harvest of wheat, | 
because of a small remainder of inseparable 
chaff—a treasure of refined gold, because 
of an accompanying particle of dross. 

Another still, and the last of the array of 
critics to whom it will be worth while now 
to attend, makes up, with little expenditure 
of thought, and promulgates, in good set 
phrases, a general and sweeping verdict of 
approbation or condemnation; or if he do 
not this, he will pass along in almost total 
carelessness and disregard both of that which , 
is commendable, and that which is repre-| 
hensible. Because the revelations of true 
genius are so collossal and far-reaching, that 
with his utmost power he can but dimly see 
With him, there- 
fore, disinterested and discriminating criti-| 
cism is out of the question. But he is de-' 
termined to play the critic nevertheless, and 
so he betakes himself to the only method 
for which his capacity fits him. He criti-' 
cises to the best advantage; i e. he villifies 
or bepraises exactly according to the nature, 
of his personal relations with, or personal | 
opinions of, the poet; or else he does so ac-| 
cording as he supposes one or the other| 
course best calculated to operate upon indi-| 
viduals or the community, to the further-. 
ance of his own selfish and interested pur- 
poses. And this, there can be little doubt, 
is, next to inveterate and incurable plagiar- 
ism, the most damnable of literary sins. 
For its direct tendency is to ‘lay the axe 
to the root of the tree,’’ and to hew down) 
those which bring forth good fruit, as often 
as those which bring forth bad. 

The different states of feeling, above hint- 
ed at, seem to me to be some of the chief 
reasons why the productions of critical, 
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writers stand, probably without exception, 
obnoxious to the charge of unfairness ; some- 
times undesigned, but oftener far, intentional. 
And this opinion is strengthened by the 
consideration of the fact, that mental ten- 
dencies like these are prevalent almost eve- 
rywhere, among men. Among the rank 
and file of readers of puetry, I have heard, 
in scores of cases, decisions made, exactly 
of a piece with the foregoing. I have heard 
Burns, for instance, anathematized, without 
reserve, on account of his immoral tenden- 
cy, and the works of Pope commended, in 
the same breath, on account of their purely 
moral spirit, by those who, at the same time, 
knew perfectly well that the * Cotter’s Sat- 
urday Night”? was written by the former, 
and ‘‘ January and May,” and “*The Wife 
of Bath,’’ by the latter. 

Probably no writer has ever been more 
unfairly treated, in these respects, than Shel- 
ley. ‘The majority of those who have not 
been entirely indifferent with regard to him 
and his works, may be divided into two 
classes: by the one, he has been unreserv- 
edly reprobated, because of his exceptiona- 
ble actions and opinions, and by the other, 
he has been just as unreservedly defended 
and bepraised, without regard to the most pal- 
pable faults, because of his transcendant ge- 
nius. Iam not flattering myself that I stand 
as a solitary exception to these mental ten- 
dencies, or entirely free from their prejudi- 
cial effects. All I can say is, that, as far as 
possible, I desire to eseape them. 

For the sake of simplicity, I shall consi- 
der my author, firstly, as a man; secondly, 
as a thinker; thirdly, as a poet. And, first- 
ly, of Shelley as a man. This division, I 
know, cannot come in as a branch of any legi- 
timate literary inquiry; but it might, perhaps, 
be demeed uncourteous to pass entirely, as ir- 
relevant matter, that which has been treated 
so frequently as the main matter. An in- 
dividual, merely mortal, presenting charac- 
teristics utterly. and only evil, or entirely 
and only good, would be an anomaly, in 
search of which the world might be explored 
in vain. Such an one was not Shelley. 
It is insisted by his friends that he was gen- 
tle, loving, charitable, and unoffending. 
Confining the scrutiny to his intercourse 
with individuals, this must be, in the main, 
And it will be difficult, after a 
full and impartial examination, to deny him 
the merit of having been generally actuated 
by good motives. But if we regard the 
D7 
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practice of his life, as constituting one ag- | tices—are: the existence of a Deity; the 
gregated or whole example, destined to ex-| propriety of religion among men; the pro- 
ert an abiding influence among men, we priety of the institution of marriage in hu- 
shall be compelled to say that, in that ex-| man society. Knowing that, on the basis 
ample, there is more of evil than of good. | of the experience and investigations of ma- 
For the practice of his life was directly at| ny thousand years, the judgment of man- 
war with some of the great conservative | kind has been deliberately, and, as it seems, 
principles, and usages, and beliefs, without} unchangeably, made up in relation to these 
which society, in its civilized mode, can} questions, there can be but little necessity 
never exist among the mass of mankind. A of following up the windings of his argu- 
spirit, whose perception and love of the sub-' ments. It will suffice to show, by a few 
limity, and harmony, and beauty, which extracts, what his absurd conclusions were. 
constitute the abounding poetry of the uni- Concerning the existence of a Deity, he 
verse around us, are kee n and strong as. says: 
were his, can never fail to desire the gene- ‘*God is an hypothesis, and, as such, 
ral prevalence of good. But it does, by no_ stands in need of proof: the onus probandi 
means follow, that such an one must neces- rests on the theist.”’ 
sarily and intuitively be endowed with a; In reference to religion he concludes: 
knowledge of Heaven’s great and compli- * In fact religion and morality as they now 
cated system of good--a system whose stand, compose a practical code of misery 
ramifications are not confined to the regions and servitude.” Again: ‘“ leligion is the 
where the stars and the angels shine, but perception of the relation in which we 
reach as well the lowliest and most minute stand tothe principle of the universe. But 
conditions of earthly life. ‘The faultiness if the principle of the universe be not an 
of Shelley’s practice appears to have con- organic being, the model and prototype of 
sisted solely in manifestations of his sincere man, the relation between it and human 
but bad beliefs; and these, in their turn,’ beings is absolutely none. Without some 
were but natural growths, of which wrong insight into its will respecting our actions, 
thinking was the root. And this brings me religion is nugatory and vain. But will is 
to consider him, secondly, as a thinker. only a mode of animal mind; moral quali- 
He was greatly addicted to the study of ties also, are such as only a human being 
logic and metaphysics, and he cert: rinly ac- can possess ; to attribute them to the princi- 
quired some degree of mastery of the instru-| ple of the universe, is to annex to it proper- 
ments of right reason; but the result is, that ties incompatible with any possible definition 
he only furnishes additional proof of the of itsnature.’’ 
fact, that logicians, like builders, may ac- Respecting the institution of marriage he 
quire a perfect use of the necessary and ef- winds up an elaborate argument with the 
ficient instruments peculiar to their calling, following declaration:—‘‘A system could 
while, at the same time, the superstructures | not well have been devised more studiously 
which they raise by means of those instru-| hostile to human happiness than marriage.” 
ments may be greatly deformed and falsein| I am aware that these extracts will be 
their proportions. And there is nothing thought by many to be revolting and un- 
novel in this idea. Upon the question of, called for, but I have ventured upon this 
the eternity of matter, many of the most! course, as being the shortest and readi- 
skillful logicians of the past ages have taken est way of making it apparent that Shelley 
different sides; so also upon the question of | was, in many respects, a very defective 
the unity or indivisibility of matter; so also| thinker. But to pursue this branch a little 
upon the question of the existence of de-| further let us quote him again :—‘* Undoubt- 
mons, and wons, etc. Now, whether we/| edly no person can be truly dishonored by 
are able to decide these questions or not, it) the act of another; arid the fit return te 
is perfectly clear that some of the logicians| make to the most enormous injuries is kind- 
must have been wrong. ness and forbearance, and a resolution to 
Some of the questions, in relation to which | convert the injurer from his dark passions 
the wrong reasoning of Shelley seems to me| by peace and love. Revenge, retaliation, 
to have been exhibited—which reasoning! atonement, are pernicious mistakes.”? He 
resulted in his wrong beliefs, which wrong! has here assumed one of the principles by 
beliefs, in turn, resulted in his wrong prac- | which christianity seeks to ameliorate the 
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condition of the world. But he rejects | and faculties that militate against the perfect 
christianity ; and, from the scope of his | dominion of love, have been just as invari- 
writings, it is evident that he had a fixed bly indicated as love itself. If he had not 
faith in the final perfection of human kind, ‘arbitrarily left this fact out of the account, he 
and human happiness—upon the basis of could not have failed to infer from it that the 
the principle just quoted—the whole to be | mental constitution of man is an invariable 
wrought out by unassisted human nature. concomitant of his physical constitution, 
Out of many passages in his poetry I shall and not a whit less essential to his nature ; 
extract two or three for the purpose of il- | that both these are conjoined in the forma- 
lustratiag his idea of the picture which the tion of one whole humanity; that without 
world will present when the period of the a change, wrought out by nature, in the 
perfection of humanity shall have arrived. physical constitution, there can be no rea- 
The first is from the poem entitled ‘‘Queen | sonable expectation of a change, wrought 
Mab.” After having traced the progress of out by nature, in the mental constitution ; 
human affairs to the great consummation, |that the results naturally and invariably 





he proceeds : a to humanity through all the past 
“Here now the human being stands adorning and eo get yr - be invariably 
’ ae ; ‘incident to it, while it shall remain un- 
This loveliest earth with taintless body and mind, |changed ; and finally from all this, that the 
Biest from his'birth with all bland impulses, ‘idea of subjecting mankind, in the natural 
Gemeeiaanea eee |estate, and without constraint, to the undi- 
Him, still from hope to hope the bliss pursuing, | vided domain of love and moral good, ~s 
Which from the exhaustless lore of human weal mere whim. ts ‘ 
Draws on the virtuous mind, the thoughts that rise On the whole, it is plain that he ae? 
In time-destroying infiniteness, gift | sessed, in an eminent degree, the power of 
With self-enshrined eternity, that mocks ee and freshly and strikingly pre- 
The unprevailing hoariness of age, | senting to his readers, ideas old and new 5 
And man, once fleeting o’er the transient scene without the general power of arranging 


Swift as an unremembered vision, stands 


them for the purposes of rightreason. And 
Immortal upon earth.” 


we need no other proof to establish the possi- 


: _ .| bility of the existence of genius, of a very 
The next 3s from ‘Hellas, a Lyrical | high order, in connection with very inferior 
Drama,”’ as follows : logical powers. 
“The world’s great age begins anew, It is now time to consider him, thirdly, 
The golden years retum, asa poet. I shall not place him in an 
The earth doth like a snake renew particular school of poetry, so called, be- 
Sen wihetes wads catetn: cause I have always failed to perceive the 
Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam propriety of much that has been said and 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. written about schools of poetry. Poetry 
consists of a union of rhythmical verse, 
A brighter Hellas rears its mountains melodious sound, eloquent thought, passion- 
From waves serener far; ate expression, and sublime or beautiful 
parse = alphas mcm imagery. ‘The common practice of calling 
x Roig every thing eloquent in thought or pleasing 
Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep in imagery by the name of poetry, is p _. 
Young Cyclads, on a sunnier deep.” . 


| pably improper, because it 1s impossible, 
He predicts, and seems confidently to wets such a rule, to preserve to poetry 


expect a final and universal estate of good, | any thing like a distinctive existence. ‘That 
upon the earth; to be achieved and main- | composition in which we find eloquence of 
tained through the full development of such thought, without rhythmical melody and 
love as is now a component part of human- | measure, is merely prose, however beautiful 
ity. His theory is a very pleasant one;/it may be. Neither is there any necessity 
but analogy is altogether against him. He lof confounding prose and poetry in the 
seems to disregard the fact that in the consti- | manner above alluded to. The division of 
tution of man the desire of distinction, of | the poetical department into poetry and 
power, of exclusive property in things | doggerel verse, and of prose into plain and 
external to self, and the other propensities | ornamental, will furnish a classification suf- 
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ficiently ample to include all the varieties of 
composition. 

In the whole department of verse, then, 
there are, properly, but two schools: that of 
poetry, and that of doggerel verse. I de- 
nominate that verse as doggerel, which is 
deficient in the characteristics of true poetry 
above stated. 
definition of, and distinction between the 
two divisions is, perhaps, impossible in 
words. 
of initiation,”’ 
careful definition; to those who have it not, 
no multiplication of words will avail for the 
solution of the mystery. All the true poets 
have been members of the one great school. 
There have been differences between them 
with regard to versification; but this is only 
one of the constituent parts of poetry. 
They have sometimes differed with regard 
to their feeling, or spirit of thought—that 
is, some have been remarkable for gentle- 
ness and piety of spirit, some for sternness 
and misanthropy, some for romance, etc.; 
but all such variations as these are merely 


The Hesperian: or, Western nw aenyasiae. 


An exact and hair-splitting | 


To those who possess the ‘spirit | 
there is no need of a more | 


different exhibitions or phases of thought, | 


which is itself, like versification, one of the 
constituent parts of poetry. And in this 


manner we may very safely dispose of the | 


whole of those poetical peculiarities which 
have induced the members of the corps- 
critical to talk about a multiplicity of schools 
of poetry. Furthermore, it results from 
this classification, that while the great mul- 
titude of doggerelists find no admission, 
even to the threshold of the true school of 
poetry, the true poets, on the other hand, 
with few exceptions, and in different de- 
grees, are subject to be classified as mem- 
bers of both schools. I say in different de- 
grees; for the quantum of doggerel verse in 
the productions of many of the poets, is no 


more than the dust of the balance in com-| 
complete. 


parison with the amount of sterling poetry; 
while in the productions of others—of whom 
Wordsworth is chief—-both poetry and dog- 
gerel are so constantly and ludicrously in- 
termingled that there is a good deal of diffi- 
culty in determining which is the predomi- 
nating material. As an illustration of this 
last assertion, let us take a couple of pas- 
sages from Wordsworth. The first consists 
of the three closing stanzas of a poem enti- 
tled «* Strange fits of Passion,” in which 
the relater describes himself as just ap- 
proaching the cottage of his mistress: 











[apes 
“In one of those sweet dreams I I slept, 
Kind Nature’s gentlest boon! 
And, all the while, my eye I kept 
On the descending moon, 


“ My horse moved on; hoof after hoof 
He raised, and never stopped ; 

When down behind the cottage roof, 
At once the bright moon dropped. 


“ What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a lover’s head! 

*‘O mercy!’ to mysel/ I cried, 
‘If Lucy should be dead!’ ” 


The other passage consists of the closing 
part of a little poem concerning a beautiful 
and excellent, but obscure young lady. It 
will be seen that the first part of the passage 
is singularly beautiful, while its close might 
be, with propriety, held up as an ensample 
to a whole world of doggerelists:—and the 
lines are here given in the precise juxta- 
position in which they were placed by the 
author: 


“A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye! 
—Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 


“She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and oh, 
The difference to me!” 


In the productions of Shelley, doggerel 
verse is of very rare occurrence. His per- 
ceptions of the eloquent, in thought, and 
the sublime and beautiful, in imagery, were 
so exquisite, that these are, therefore, emi- 
nently charaeteristic of the whole mass of 
his poetry. Hence the absence of dogger- 
elism. His mastery of the machinery of 
versification, such as measure, accent, the 
arrangement of the cesura, etc., was most 
He is almost matchless in the 
management of the Spenserian stanza, par- 
ticularly the closing alexandrine. But the 
most striking characteristic of his genius is 
power of imagination. Perhaps in this 


particular other writers may have been, na- 


turally, equally endowed; but in him this 
power became surpassingly efficient, in con- 
sequence of his perfect skill m the choice 
and adaptation of words, to embody and 
show forth the productions of the imagina- 
tion. It is because of this rare endowment 
that his productions are so repeatedly pro- 
nounced to be obscure, and mystified. And 
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this it is not very difficult to explain. Among’ 
many definitions of the term imagination, 
the following, by Burke, is, perhaps, the 
best: ‘*'The mind of man possesses a sort 
of creative power of its own; either in re- 
presenting at pleasure the images of things 
in the order and manner in which they were 
received by the senses, or in combining 
those images in a new manner, and accord- 
ing to a different order. ‘This power is 
called imagination; and to this belongs what- 
ever is called wit, fancy, invention, and the | 
like. But it must be observed, that this’ 
power of the imagination is incapable of| 
producing any thing absolutely new; it can 
only vary the disposition of those ideas | 
which it has received from the senses.” 
Now it is certain that words, either sin-| 
gle or aggregated, are our best means for| 
the communication of ideas or images. The | 
things which are known by the senses are | 
familiar. So, likewise, are the words which 
represent them. ‘he same remark willapply, 
though somewhat less aptly, to the simplest | 


: rm ; 4 
form of imagination; that is, the reproduction | 


of the images of things revealed to us by the | 
senses. ‘The images which are produced | 
by the imagination, through the process of 
new combinations or arrangements, are) 
much less familiar, because less uniform; | 
and so, likewise, the aggregations of words, 
which are their representatives, must, of 
necessity, be less familiar. In proportion 
as the creative, or higher powers of the 
imagination—those peculiar to genius—are 
suceessfully exerted, the more unfamiliar 
must the ideas and images produced become; 
and the more unfamiliar must the aggrega- 
tions of words which represent them be- 
come. The ideas and images produced by 
the imagination of Shelley, approximate 
newness of creation, as closely as may pos- 
sibly be; and being compelled to make use 
of words which are the representatives of 
familiar things, for the embodiment of ideas 
and images which have no such representa- 
tives, his new aggregations cannot, there- 
fore, be otherwise than unfamiliar to all, 
and their meaning, especially to the super- 
ficial reader, almost impalpable. But they 
are full of the most eloquent meaning, ne- 
vertheless; and those who complain of his 
obscurity prove nothing more than this, that 
they have been prevented by negligence, 
indifference, or incapacity, from so studying 
his process of imagination as to qualify 


themselves to appreciate and enjoy the rich- | Sculptures like life and thought; immovable, deep-eyed. 


ness and sublimity of his thought and image- 
ry, and the fitness and beauty of his verbal 
representations of thought and imagery. 

It will be proper now to extract a few pas- 
sages from Shelley’s works, in order that 
the reader may judge of the propriety of 
what has just been said of him as a poet. 
In the following, which is a passage from 
the ‘*Revolt of Islam,” a poem of very con- 
siderable length, written in the Spenserian 
stanza, the relater is describing an imaginary 
voyage along the waters of the eternal 
world : 


* * * ~~ * * * 

*“T looked and we were sailing pleasantly, 
Swift as a cloud between the sea and sky, 
Beneath the rising moon seen far away ; 
Mountains of ice, like sapphire, piled on high, 
Hemming the horizon round, in silence lay 


On the still waters—these we did approach alway. 


And swift, and swifter grew the vessels motion, 

So that a dizzy trance fell on my brain— 

Wild music woke me: we had passed the ocean 

Which girds the pole, Nature’s remotest reign— 

And we glode fast o’er a pellucid plain 

Of waters, azure with the noontide day. 

Ethereal mountains shone around—a Fane 

Stood in the midst, girt by green isles which lay 
On the blue sunny deep, resplendent far away. 


It was a temple, such gs mortal hand 

Had never built, nor extacy, nor dream, 

Reared in the cities of enchanted land: 

*T was likest Heaven, ere yet day’s purple stream 

Ebbs o’er the western forest, while the gleam 

Of the unrisen moon among the clouds 

Is gathering—when with many a golden beam 

The thronging constellations rush in crowds, 
Paving with fire the sky and the marmoreal floods. 


Like what may be conceived of this vast dome, 
When from the depths which tho’t can seldom pierce 
Genius beholds its rise, his native home, 
Girt by the deserts of the universe, 
Yet, nor in painting’s light, or mightier verse, 
Or sculpture’s marble language can invest 
That shape to mortal sense—such glooms immerse 
That incommunicable sight, and rest 

Upon the laboring brain and overburthened breast. 


Winding among the lawny islands fair, 

Whose bloomy forests starred the shadowy deep, 
The wingless boat paused where an ivory stair 

Its fretwork in the chrystal sea did steep, 
Encircling that vast Fane’s eriel heap; 

We disembarked, and through a portal wide 

We passed—whose roof of moonstone carved,did keep 
A glimmering o’er the forms on every side, 
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We came to a vast hall, whose galen anit 


Was diamond, which had drunk the lightning’s sheen | 


In darkness, and now poured it through the woof 
Of spell-inwoven clouds hung there to screen 

Its blinding splendor—through such veil was seen 
That work of subtlest power, divine and rare ; 
Orb above orb, with starry shapes between, 

And horned-moons, and meteors strange and rare 
On night-black columns poised--one hollow hemisphere! 


Ten thousand columns in that quivering light 
Distinct—between whose shafts wound far away 
The long and labyrinthine aisles—more bright 
With their own radiance than the Heaven of Day ; 
And on the jasper walls around, there lay 
Paintings, the poesy of mightiest thought, 

Which did the spirits history display ; 

A tale of passionate change, divinely taught, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Which, in their winged dance, the conscious genii | 


wrought.” 


The following, 


Keats : 
“ He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 
Envy, and calumny, and hate, and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscal delight, 
Can touch him not, and torture not again ; 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in vain ; 
Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
With sparkless ashes load ansunlamented urn. 


* » * ~ * » * ~ 


He is made one with Nature ; there is heard 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet bird; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 

Spreading itself where’er that power may move 

Which has withdrawn his being to its own; 

Which wields the world with never-wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 


He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely ; he doth bear 
His part, while the one spirit’s plastic stress 


in the same stanza, is ta- | 
ken from his elegy on the death of John 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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“And love and life contend in it, for a 
Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live there 
| And move like winds of light on dark and stormy air,” 


The three stanzas which follow are out 
of a poem entitled **Ode to Heaven :”’ 


“ Parace roof of cloudless nights ! 
Paradise of golden lights ! 
Deep, immeasurable, vast, 

Which art now, and which wer’t then ! 
Of the present and the past, 

Of the eternal where and when, 
Presence-chamber, temple, home, 
Ever-canopying dome 
Of acts and ages yet to come. 


Glorious shapes have life in thee, 

Earth, and all earth’s company ; 
Living globes, which ever throng 

Thy deep chasms and wildernesses ; 
And green world’s that glide along ; 

And swift stars with flashing tresses ; 
And icy moons most cold and bright, 
And mighty suns beyond the night, 
Atoms of intensest light. 


Even thy name is as a god, 
Heaven ! for thou art the abode 
Of that power which is the glass 
Wherein man his nature sees. 
Generations as they pass 
Worship thee on bended knees. 
Their unremaining gods and they 
Like a river roll away: 
Thou remainest such alway.” 


A general course of extracts, with the 


/necessary commentary, however desirable, 
is not practicable here without an unreason- 


Sweeps thro’ the dull dense world, compelling there | 


All new successions to the forms they wear; 
Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass may bear; 
And bursting in its beauty and its might 


|able extension of this article. 


I only re- 


mark, that to those who are capable of ma- 
_king an impartial scrutiny, and who do, ac- 
cordingly, scrutinize and pass upon Shelley, 
|simply as a poet, his name and genius must 


appear and remain enshrined among the 


very brightest and proudest of those, 


‘¢ Who waged contention with their time’s decay, 
And of the past are all that cannot pass away.” 


| As a poet, his influence can never be very 
palpable, but it must always be powerful; 
because it will operate, directly, only upon 


From trees and beasts and men, into the heaven of light. the higher powers in the world of mind, 


The splendors of the firmament of time 

May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not; 

Like stars to their appointed hight they climb, 
And death is a low mist which cannot blot 

The brightness it may veil. When lofty thought 
Lifts a young heart avove its mortal lair, 


,and through these, indirectly, upon the 
| mass. 
‘tive, because its strong tendency is to pre- 
serve the muses from that truckling sub- 


His influence will also be conserva- 


| 'serviency to the laws of custom, by which 


i 


they have so often been crippled in their 
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flight; and because it is set, as a flint, | disease and the appropriate remedy? Who 
against the inroads of doggerelism, not would employ a lawyer that would not give 
simply as such, but doggerelism assuming himself the trouble of examining the cause 
to be poetry. with which he is entrusted? In like manner 
The universe of light and life, and with regard to the farmer, mechanic or mer- 
thought and form, is a vast and glorious chant. How much more unreasonable and 
book, on which the esssence of all poetry dangerous to maintain the indifference of 
stands graven; and he who aspires to learn opinion and the innocence of error with re- 
its marvelous lore, and, therefore, to goup gard to morals and the infinitely important 
and pass within the portal of the great tem- relations of man to his fellow creatures, to 
ple of Song, may rest assured that, if he his God, and the retributions of eternity? 
be not largely schooled in the mode, and Here itis that the belief or rejection of truth 
imbued with the spirit of Shelley, he will is of the most vital importance, as it has a 
have no key by which to con and compre- direct influence on practice, and is essen- 
hend some of the best and brightest pages tially connected with the highest interests of 
of that everlasting volume. man throughout the whole of his existence. 
0. C. ‘It is deeply to be regretted that the sage 
.of Monticello, has long since given the 
sanction of his popular name to the senti- 
INDEPENDENCE OF MIND. |ment so prevalent, ‘that error is innocent, 
when reason is left free to combat it—that 
I nave seldom seen, in so small a space, it matters not, whether a man believes in 
as much sound, practical good sense, so one god or twenty gods, it neither picks 
well-timed and well-directed, as is contained my pocket nor breaks my leg.’ But is it 
in the address of President Brown, to the not obvious that a man’s character and con- 
graduates in Jefferson College, delivered on duct will be in accordance with the charac- 
the day of commencement, in September ter of the divinity he adores and loves? If 
last. This production evinces a mind he worships a god who approves of theft, 
deeply imbued with correct principles, and he will be a thief and not hesitate to ‘ pick 
with a clear perception and love of practical his neighbor’s pocket.’ If he be a wor- 
truth. I would recommend it to readers shipper of Mars or a god who delights in 
generally,—but more particularly to the blood, he a will be murderer, and not hesi- 
youth of the land, as a manual for their tate ‘to break his neighbor’s leg,’ or take 
guide, and as especially calculated to benefit his life. If he be a worshipper of Bacchus, 
them in their entrance into the world, and | he will of course be adrunkard. If he deny 
the great practical duties of life. Without the existence of God or a future state, he 
any attempt at mere ornament, its style is will cast off all restraint and moral obligation, 
simple, clear, concise, dignified, and ele- | Who will trust a man that denies all moral 
gant,—and these are nearly all the elements obligation, and would maintain that murder, 
of true eloquence. It has none of that’ theft, robbery, treason and licentiousness of 
high-sounding and georgeous display of , every kind, were in themselves harmless, or 
words which, too often, on like cccasions, | matters of indifference? What would be 
rather fascinate the ear, than enlighten the | the consequence of the general prevalence 
understanding and improve the heart. Its | of such sentiments? Certainly, licentious- 
several excellences wil! appear from the | ness in practice, leading to all manner of 
following passage : crimes, destructive to the peace, safety, and 
‘¢ The opinion which has become so very | the very existence of society. In illustra- 
prevalent, especially with regard to moral | tion of the appropriate effects of such prin- 
and religious subjects, ‘that truth is indif: | ples we might refer not only to the history 
erent,’ and that ‘it matters not what a man | of Pagan nations, the habitations of cruelty 
believes,’ is one of the most absurd and | and all manner of pollution and crime, but 
dangerous, that can be conceived. Error | also to the recent history of revolutionary 
in principle necessarily leads to error in| France. 
practice. Whodoes not see thisin relation| ‘*In connection with the importance of 
to the common concerns of life? Who would | truth and the danger of error, it would seem 
trust a physician, ignorant in his profession, | to be an obvious consequence that men is 
or mistaken with regard to the nature of his | responsible for his belief. Yet we find a 
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contrary sentiment has boveme. very preva- ‘cisions are controlled by the dispositions of 
lent. It has been boldly avowed, that man | the heart, and are therefore the proper ob- 
is not responsible for his belief—that he is ject of approbation or blame. A judge may 
not to blame for his opinions, however er- | give his decision in perfect accordance with 
roneous or dangerous they may be. It is the testimony as presented and received, but 
alledged that he is bound by a kind of fa-|if he should, from partiality or any impro- 
tality—an irresistible necessity; that he is per bias, refuse to receive the whole testi- 
a mere creature of circumstances; that his | mony, or should admit only such parts of 
character is formed entirely by the impres- testimony as would aid the party he is dis- 
sions made by surrounding objects, and that posed to favor, who would not charge such 
there is no possible sense in which his char- a judge with partiality and corruption ? 
acter, belief, or actions, could be different ‘Thus it is in the decisions of the human 
from what they are. ‘This is one of the most understanding. Although we cannot avoid 
prevalent forms which infidelity has assum- assenting to evidence as it is presented and 
ed at the present time; and it is obvious perceived by the mind, yet we have a pow- 
none can be more pernicious. It strikes di- er of attending or not attending to it. We 
rectly at the root of all moral obligation, may close our eyes against the light; we 
and so far as it prevails, tends to all manner | may turn away from the truth which we do 
of licentiousness and crime. It is to be | not love, and dwell exclusively on its oppo- 
deeply regretted that these licentious opin- | site, and thus completely bias the judgment, 
ions have been diffused to an alarming ex- and adopt at length any sentiments which 
tent among certain classes of society, and are agreeable to our passions and prejudices. 
especially those of foreign importation.| ‘The influence of the heart on the decis- 
Formerly infidelity was more confined to ions of the judgment, is generally acknowl- 
the higher classes of the community, and edged among mankind, and they act accord- 
so long as the metaphysical infidelity and ingly. Hence, in courts of justice, interest 
atheism of Hume and others, was confined or prejudice is always considered sufficient 
to a few sceptical philosophers, it was com- to invalidate the force of testimony. And 
paratively harmless; but in our times the on the same principle the Scriptures of 
poison has infected the mass. ‘These de- | ‘Truth account for the prevalence and the 
structive errors have been shaped and modi- | guilt of infidelity and error: ‘ Men love 
fied so as to be adapted to the lowest and darkness rather than light because their 
most ignorant grades of the community. | deeds are evil:’ And they are condemned 
Hence, no doubt, that recklessness and in- | ‘ because they received not the truth, (in 
subordination to law. Hence those mobs, ‘the love of it,) but had pleasure ir unright- 
riots, lynchings, robberies, and murders, | eousness.’ 
so alarmingly prevalent in our country, and| ‘If, then, you would cultivate independ- 
threatening destruction to our republican | ence of mind, in regard to truth, you should 
institutions. | set a high value upon it—consider its im- 

‘«* Now it is readily admitted that we are portance in itself and its practical effects. 
powerfully affected by surrounding objects, | You should ‘seek for it as silver, and search 
and that circumstances have great influence | for it as hidden treasures.’ You will care- 
in forming the characters of men; but it is fully guard against every thing which would 
not admitted that man is entirely the ‘crea- | prevent a cordial reception of the truth, con- 
ture of circumstances,’ as we find men in sidering voluntary error a practical sin, a 
the same circumstances not only different | sin of the heart; and having found the truth, 
but directly opposite in their characters and | you will manfully maintain and contend for 
conduct. it at every hazard. 

‘<Tt is also admitted that the human un-| “Let it be your determination to weigh 
derstanding uniformly decides according to | with candor whatever is presented for your 
the evidence clearly presented to the mind consideration, and to form your conclusions 
for the time being: and in this sense our accordingly. Guard with special care 
judgment or belief may be said to be neces- against every influence which may tend to 
sary and unavoidable. But when we con- bias and pervert your judgment, particularly 
sider the influence of our feelings, passions, | from private interest, sinister views, passions 
and prejudices, in precluding or perverting | and propensities. 
the evidence itself, it is obvious that our de-| “With equal firmness and decision guard 
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against the influences around you from the 
authority of men, popular opinion, the false 
maxims of the world—the violence of party 
spirit, and the reproaches, opposition, or en- 
mity, to which you may be exposed in fol- 
lowing the dictates of your own honest 
convictions. 

‘‘ Whatever pretensions are generally made 
to the contrary, there are few men who have 
any just claim to real independence of mind. 
Multitudes yield themselves entirely to the 
opinions of others, without ever examining 
for themselves. Skeptics professedly con- 
sider Truth as of no value, and have no 
fixed sentiments, especially on moral sub- 
jects. Others, too indolent to endure the 
labor of patient inquiry, receive their opin- 
ions on trust, and adopt the maxims and 
sentiments of their leaders, or the party to 
which they are attached, or as whim, or in- | 
terest, or bigotry, may direct. But there is 
an opposite extreme, against which young 
men ought specially to guard. From pre- 
tensions to superior genius and ori iginality, 
they aim to reject the commonly received 
opinions of mankind. ‘They scorn to think 
with the multitude—deal much in paradox- 
es—make great pretensions to new discove- 
ries—talk much about the ‘march of mind— 
the age of improvement—the 19th centu- 
ry,’ ete. 

‘* Now it is certainly no evidence against 
the truth of any opinion, that it is generally 
received: on the contr ary, when mankind 
have the capacity to judge and the means 
of information, and especially when there | 
is a concurrence of men of superior wisdom | 
and worth, it furnishes strong presumption 
in favor of the correctness of their views. 
It is no evidence of genius, nor of real in- 
dependence of thought, merely to differ | 
from the multitude. This may proceed 
from vanity and a desire to appear singular, 
or ambition after a superiority to which 
there is no just claim. And, with regard 
to the character of originality, which is the 
great temptation to aspiring minds, there are 
seldom any just pretensions. 

“In Philosophy, in Morals, and espe- | 
cially in Theology, the pretended discove- | 
ries and improvements of modern times, are | 
only, in fact, the erroneous theories of former | 
ages, which have had their day, had become | 
obsolete or forgotten, and again revived 
under some new modification or name. It 


_citement. 
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an originel discovery, which has not been 
advanced centuries ago. 

‘*Independence of mind in investigating 
and maintaining the truth, naturally leads to 
an independence with regard to action. 
Here, indeed, it is more palpable; and here, 
too, it will have to encounter greater diffi- 
culties and opposition, and require the ex- 
ercise of greater courage and firmness of 
purpose. Having honestly and sincerely 
endeavored to ascertain what is true, the 
same principle will prompt to action, and 
determine to do what is right—to go straight 
forward.in the path of duty, without turning 
to the right hand or to the left—to act agree- 
ably to the dictates of conscience, whatever 
sacrifices it may require, and however it 
may expose to opposition, reproach, and 


suffering.” 


‘This moral heroism and independence of 
mind, in opinion and action, based upon the 
eternal principles of rectitude, we earnestly 
recommend and urge you to cherish and 
cultivate, at this particular crisis of your 
lives. You are soon to go forth into a world 
replete with peril. You enter upon the 
stage of public life in a time of great ex- 
Amidst the ‘ war of elements’ 
which agitate society, civil, social and reli- 
gious, the issues of which no man can 


| foresee, your principles, your honesty and 


courage, may be subjected to the severest 
test ‘Acquit yourselves like men; be 
strong in the Lord and the power of his 
might.’ ”’ : 
In giving, however, the unqualified 


_ praise which I have bestowed upon Dr. 


Brown’s address, | would make an excep- 
tion to the following paragraph, contained 
in the preceding extract : 

‘‘In philosophy, in morals, and especially 
in theology, the pretended discoveries and 
improvements of modern times, are only, in 
fact, the erroneous theories of former ages, 


which have had their day, had become ob- 


solete or forgotten, and again revived under 
some new modification or name. It would 


be difficult to mention any doctrine or theo- 


ry of modern times, claiming to be an origin- 
‘al discovery, which has not been advanced 


i centuries ago.”’ 


This, although perhaps true in the ab- 
stract, might lead to too much disrespect for 
any high and useful developments of noble 
truths, both in philosophy and theology, 


would be difficult to mention any doctrine | which have been revived or illustrated in 
or theory of modern times, claiming to be | the present age; and which, although un- 
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derstood or hinted at in former times, have | Fair Tree! thy topmost branch was broken, when 
been obliterated or obscured by the gradual| Hemans’s pure spirit sought its native heaven, 
corruptions of those dark ages which had | To join with kindred angels, once again, 


well nigh destroyed and overwhelmed the| Herseraph harmony, to earth but given 


christian world. | Awhile ; awakening in each soul a spell, 


The great reformers of the 15th and | Which none more truly owned than L. E. L, 
16th centuries, could not shake off all the | When Filetcher’s* brilliant tones were heard no more, 
errors and pre} udices which they had im~ | And Fate had borne her to a foreign land, 
bibed from a perverted education in that The garb of mourning then thy branches wore, 
depraved and corrupt age. ‘They nobly) Seared by the withering blast which, mocking, fann’d 
commenced the reformation, and were but Its drooping leaves, from India’s clime. The knell 
the harbingers of a brighter day, not yet) That startled all, touched deepest L. E. L. 
arrived at its meridian light and glory. | 
The restoration of the sacred scriptures to 
the people through their gifted agency, gave 
spiritual liberty to manhood, and opened the 
door to the christian world through which | 
it has ever since been entering into higher 
states of love and light;—these scriptures | 
containing an infinity of moral and spiritual The spells of genius! They were thine, who knew 
truths, like their author, which will be, he joys, the woes, to which it e’er gives birth; 
continually developing, and be in harmony The deep affections in thy heart which grew, 
with the ever-varying and advancing states | Had made thee fitter far for heaven than earth ; 
of society. | Their wasted sweets, their blights, thy writings tell— 
There are, to be sure, and will be, occa-| Thou weptst for others—we for L. E. L. 
sional and local oppositions and re-actions, ' 
but still the cause of christianity is progres- When Norton’s wrongs were echoed through the land, 
sing, and the great temple of truth is grad- And indignation thrilled each. woman’s soul, 
ually being built on broader and more Among the first of that bright sister band, 
permanent foundations,—never again to be | W ho rose to vindicate her as a whole, 
shaken or undermined. | Were heard thy accents; softly as they fell, 
I rejoice to find so many cifted artists, in| None plead more strongly than sweet L. E. L. 


this age, engaged in building up and adorning Feee tect they eiu's Seibies, thow ciubint raice 
this noble edifice; and I thank the author of; —-Ppy voice in commendation loud, and show, 


this address for the beautiful and substantial | py thy approving word, thy well judged praise, 


For who could whisper t the winds a sigh 
More filled with melody and grief, withal, 
_ Than thou, whose woman’s heart, the gentlest tie 
Of love or friendship, ever held in thrall; 
Whose genius, like a ray of sunshine, fell, 
Touching all hearts with gladness, L. E. L. 


pillar he has thus prepared for it. | Where sister songsters shone, with generous glow; 
CITIZEN. And Blessington’s rich fame twas thine to swell 
In thy last published tribute, L. E. L.+ 
a j 
Another bough from Britain’s pride is torn; 
SL. EB. L.” | Its leaves are scattered wide about the earth: 
Each song, each line, that fell from thee we mourn, 
“Of all the trees that down their shadows cast, Are leaflets prized as gems of priceless worth; 


Choose you a wreath from any but the laurel ee Cherished by all, what bosom doth not swell, 
LL. E. L. Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, 1839. As memory muses upon L. E. L.? 


ANOTHER bough has fallen from the tree, 

Whose blossoms fame-borne reached Missouri’s tide ; 
Whose roots, Britannia, centered fast in thee, 

And spread thy name and glory far and wide ! 
Oh, for thine own bright thoughts and words, to tell 
Its strength, its grace, its beauty, L. E. L. 


Touched not thy strains each heart in happier hours ? 
When life was new, and the whole earth was bright, 
Thy flowing numbers breathed of fairy flowers, 
That wooed and won, and vanished into light; 
Scarce lingering long enough to sigh farewell ! 
They were thine own bright emblems, L. E. L. 


For thou wert there, in spite of all thy warning— | St Louis: Mo. mares 


The wreath of Genius thou wert doomed to wear! 











* Mrs. Fletcher (Maria Jewsbury) accompanied her 


Budding upon thy brow, in Life’s young morning, husband to India, and died from the influence of the 
The laurel shone amid thy flowing hair; climate in a very few months. 
Thy lyre on Britain's tree of pride did dwell, | #Ilustrations for the Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, 


And to the breeze gave music, L. E. L. | 1839, contains the last published writings of L. E. L. 
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SELECT MISCELLANY. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


A TALE AFTER THE FASHION OF THE AUTHOR OF 
RANDOLPH, KEEP COOL, ETC. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


WE were on our way through the white 
hills of New-Hampshire. It was toward 
sunset, in the month of July, after one of 
the hottest days of the hottest summer I ever 
knew. We were six inside, without reck- 
oning bonnets, children, or bandboxes; co- 
vered with dust, out of humor with our- 
selves, the driver, the stage, the horses, the 
weather, and every thing else; and after a 
dead pull of eight mortal hours upon the 
stretch, part of the time through a loose 
gray sand, like powdered oatmeal, six in- 
ches deep, and the rest up hill, were just 
entering the Notch—a vast, cool, shadowy 
gorge of the mountains, where it was evi- 
dent enough a smart shower must have fal- 
len within two or three hours at furthest, so 
thoroughly washed was the broad, smooth 
highway, so noisy the birds, and so per- 
fectly transparent the overarching trees; 
peradventure, while we were watching the 
sky, and listening to the reverberations of 
distant thunder, or sweltering and sulking 
in the vast hollow—where the Wyleys had 
perished so miserably but a short time be- 
fore, wondering at the miraculous escape of 
the cottage they fled from, as they saw, 
through the darkness of midnight, the foun- 
dations of the great deep broken up! the 
mountains tumbling from their thrones and 
rushing together! yea, the bright thunder it- 
self, and the very skies, falling in ponder- 
ous fragments about their path! 

Mount Washington was right before us 
now, ‘‘in golden panoply complete;”’ the 
seattered patches of snow that were left, 
burning like molten rubies in every hollow 
the sun could reach, the rocky helmet above, 


The shaft-horses leaned back with all their 
strength, and the high-spirited leaders, com- 
ing round with a lurch at the foot of the hill 
we were just beginning to go up, and plant- 
ing their hoofs on a little patch of damp tarf 
they found there, stood looking at us with 
an expression that was not to be trifled with. 
I wish you could have seen their eyes!— 
their heaving manes—-their dilated nostrils— 
and their outstretched necks! The appeal 
was irresistible; there was nothing more to 
he said. ‘The door flew open at once; and 
out we bundled! six of the happiest human 
creatures you ever met with of our age, and 
three of the noisiest, I promise you, after 
we had once felt the fresh grass with our 
feet, and breathed, for a few moments, the 
richly-scented wind, that came up, sounding 
and sweeping through the gorge, as from the 
innermost depth of the wilderness—flavored 
not only with the wild blossoming trees that 
flourish there, the pond-lillies and the sweet 
ferus, but, like the perfumed sherbet of the 
East, hallowed, as it were, with the delici- 
ous coolness and purity of the mountain 
snow. The smaller children shouted for 
joy; and the ‘children of a larger growth”’ 
would have shouted with them, had they 
been. better acquainted, or not altogether so 
well brought up. 

A long, though not steep, hill was before 
us, and a most beautiful sky. So, beseech- 
ing the driver to take his own time, and give 
the horses a good breathing before he fol- 
lowed, we set off in good earnest for a tramp 
through the Notch; some taking one side of 
the road and some the other, two or three 
loitering, as if they had the whole afternoon 
before them, and others laboring straight 
forward, without looking to the right or left, 
as if with a settled determination to be there 
first, and have the job off their hands; the 
two younger children racing about, hither 


and the pomp of clouds below, luminous | and thither, and peeping with solemn bright 
with fiery purple—a sort of inward glory-— eyes into the undergrowth, and whisperin 
a great upheaving, self-illuminating, and self- together, as if it were haunted; and the eld- 


sustaining power. The stage stopped ofitself. |est, a brave little romp—and not so very 
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little neither, she’ d have you to know—with | above his breath. Even the lite children 
large laughing eyes, plentiful hair, a gener- were mute with awe. ‘There was the huge 
ous mouth, andthe whitest teeth, if not the mountain right before us, burning with un- 
reddest lips, I had seen for a twelvemonth; quenchable fire, and bearing up the very 
just beginning to hide doth shoulders with. sky, as it seemed; for the white elouds were 
great care, to tremble and blush, without tumbling and rolling a thousand feet below 
knowing why, to look and listen, with mur- the top; and here, on every side of us, were 
*“muring lips and drooping eyelids, and to the last of the aboriginal pines—trees that 
feel, at the approach of twilight, as if she were found flourishing here ages and ages 
were undergoing a spiritual transformation; ago—the pyramids of the North ‘American 
just flowering upon the outer verge of hope- forest; not a few of them ‘barkless and 
ful and mysterious womanhood: overflow- | branchless,’’ and, like those of the Alps, 
ing with childish joy, and starting off by | ‘* wrecks of a single winter!’’—their over- 
herself, as though in search of wild flowers loaded strength having bowed and broken 
or butterflies, and refusing the arm of a fash- at last, under the accumulated snows of a 
ionably-dressed young fellow, with a very , *‘ single winter,” with the noise of a mid- 
handsome face, and most unexceptionable night avalanche; though the main shaft, 
tie; just out of college, and ready to go a; which had once upheld a canopy like a 
bird-nesting anywhere but in the w oods, or, cloud, continued where it grew, unchanged 
after shells ; any where but along the seashore, and untroubled, steadfast and motionless, 
to oblige a pretty girl; one of those young and perishing only as the mountains perish, 
gentlemen, so abundant everywhere just, by slow and imperceptible decay. ‘There 
now, who are not ashamed to go fingering | were a multitude of other trees, too, and all 
their way, in straw-colored gloves, through sorts of New-England shrubbery, the silver 
the great northern wilderness, or a tip-toe birch, the flowering dog-wood, the moun- 
among the everlasting thunders of Niagara. tain-laurel, and the. mountain-ash, the wild 
There was a wonderful freshness and blossoming cherry, the savage hemlock, and 
heartiness in the air; a sort of healthy mu- the smooth bright beech, with here and 
sic all about us, and within us; above and there a thrifty bass, but a week or two be- 
below, and whithersoever we turned, there fore in full feather, and swarming with wild- 
was a look of new and rejoicing life—a- honey bees; and all turning away from the 
broad and generous wholeness—a vast and dusty thoroughfare, with a beautiful instinet, 
beautiful repose, worthy of man’s exalted | and stretching out their arms, with what- 
nature. ‘The sky was of the clearest blue—_ ever there might be of greenness left, or life 
earth of the deepest green. We could hear or health, tow rard the deep of the wilderness, 
the rattling and ringing of many waters and all stooping reverentially over the dim 
among the old upturned roots, and huge dis- gulf below, with an evident yearning for 
lovated masses of rock, on both sides of our the companionship of the cheerful waters 
way, like subterranean laughter; and though | there. 
we could see nothing of the cheerful waters | 
themselves, they were 3o far below us, and our 
pathway just here was like a narrow bridge, We were now about half-way through the 
flung over the abyss at a single cast, there formidable Notch; and I was returning from 
were occasional flashes of upward sunshine a last peep over the rocky parapet, when, 
to be found, loitering and playing, for a mo- as I stepped into the narrow foot-path, I 
ment, underneath the topmost branchés of saw a glove lying there, a woman’s glove, 
the most lofty and aged trees, lighting up the like an open hand, with the palm up. 'Tak- 
bark, or interweaving their threads of filmy ing it for granted that our little friend Julia 
gold with the rich pendant moss, that hung -had lost it, for she was the only person be- 
like tattered banners over the trembling un- fore me in this part of the road, I slipped it 
dergrowth, till warp and woof were all afire, into my pocket, and pushed on, without 
with the confused and gorgeous blazonry, thinking more of the matter, until, after 
and we were reminded, at every step, of walking a few rods further, not. more than 
Leigh Hunt’s ‘‘ patches of sunshine.”” We fifty, I saw a fellow-passengef, (the greatest 
stopped; and, before we knew it, our voices oddity I ever met with,) stop and pick up 
had all died away in a whisper; not one of something in a hurry, on the other side of 
us had the heart, for a long while, to speak | the way, examine it for a few moments with 
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great care, walk forward a few steps, turn 
aside, look warily about, as if to make sure 
that nobody was near enough to see, and 
then, watching his opportunity, fell to an- 
other and more deliberate examination of 
the prize. What could it be! Once, to be 
sure, as he held it up to the light, I detected 
a sort of greenish glitter, and the idea flash- 
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ed upon me that he had found either a green | 


purse, or a green ribbon, of bright, change- 
able silk. Curious to know the truth, I 
turned my steps that way, and called out 
halves! - But the moment he saw me ap- 
proaching, he slipped his hand into his bo- 
som, lengthened his pace, instead of quick- 
ening it, and replied to my salutation by re- 
peating the same word, halves! 

‘* Pray, sir,”’ said I, out of breath—for he 


kept ahead of me, in spite of all I could do, 


though I look upon myself as a first-rate 
traveler for my inches—* pray, sir!’’— 
calling after him at the top of my voice— 
‘‘ pray, sir! was that a watch, or a purse, or 
only a garter you lighted on just now, and 
put away so carefully in your bosom?” 
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canbe yet, some: how or other, we had 
always found. him at home, all day long, 
upon every subject that was mentioned. He 
had been everywhere—seen every thing— 
and knew everybody, and everybody ap- 
peared to know him, though at one place 
they called him squire, and at another mas- 
ter. He talked half a dozen different lan- 
guages; appeared familiar with history, an- 
cient and modern, with government, eom- 
merce, literature, law, physic, and divinity. 
At one place, where we stopped, we missed 
him at the table, and when the stage drew 
up, we found him prescribing for a poor 
woman, already given over, and assuring 
her, with perfect seriousness, that she had 


nothing to fear, and would be a well woman 


within a month or six weeks at farthest; and 
this, too, in the presence of the doctor him- 
self: at another, I caught him eating crack- 
ers and fish, and scolding the village black- 
smith and wheelright, w vith his mouth full, 


_as a master might a pair. of bungling ap- 


‘* And pray, sir!’’ he answered afar off, 


and without turning his head till he found 
me trotting at his elbow; ‘ pray, sir!”— 
stretching away on the other tack, and eye- 
ing me with a subdued smile, which made 
me almost wish I had let him alone—* pray, 
sir! was that a tree-toad, a dragon-fly, or a 
string of orient pearls, you lighted on just 
now, and slipped into your breeches. pock- 
et?”’ 

‘* [!—do slacken you your pace, will you; 
what a tremendous headway you have got 
on, to be sure!”’ 


‘s Have I!—well, now that you have sat- 


isfied yourself you can’t keep up with me 
without running, I'll shorten sail.’ 

Shorten sail! said 1, to myself. Oh, ho! 
my fine fellow, have I got you at last! if I 
don’t make you out now, and that before 
we’ve got much further, [ll give up my 
whole day’s work for a bad job. And well 
I might; tor I had been trying to make out 


what he was, and so had everybody else in| 


the stage, ever since we took him up the 
other side of Conway. 
madman or a miracle—a downright wonder; 
for, though he said nothing like other peo- 
ple, thought aloud by the half-hour, and per- 
suaded the romp to acknowledge, in so ma- 


He was either a} 


ny words, that he hadn't a thimbleful of 


common sense, nor an atom of good breed- 
ing, all which he took in very good part, I 


prentices—the wheelwright for dishing his 
wheels too much, and the blacksmith for 
putting too many nails in the shoe, and just 
as many on the inside, where the hoof is 
weaker, as on the outside; for using the 
buttress; for fitting the hoof to the shoe, in- 
stead of the shoe to the hoof; and for the 
shameful treatment of the frog, in paring it 
away so much as to spoil the hoof, and 
cause the frog itself to be absorbed, as a 
worthless appendage: here, telling the man 
of the house how to manage his own crops, 
and how to strengthen every kind of soil in 
the neighborhood, with or without lime; how 
to cut his hay, and where to plant his pota- 
toes: and there, every woman he met with, 
how to make her soap, and save her slops 
to fix her dyes; to hatch her eggs, and feed her 
poultry, in the dead of the winter: nay, even 
the schoolmaster, how much easier and plea- 
santer it would be for him to teach reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and English gram- 
mar, not only without rules, but for a lon 

time without books; the parts of speech by 
conversation, for example; reading by the 
help of newspapers, or handbills, or what- 
ever might happen to fall in the way of chil- 
dren; writing with a bit of chalk or a slate- 
pencil; and arithmetic any how, so that no 
figures were made, till the babies began to 
take a pleasure in doing slily what they were 
not allowed to-do openly. And so it was 
with every body we met, and whatever hap- 


| pened to be the subject of conversation, he 
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was always athome. This, to be sure, was | confounded name I could think of, in French 
rather strange; but still stranger! there was or Italian, Dutch or Spanish, German or 
no sort of ostentation about him, no display, |Swedish—but he had me! faith he had me! 
no mystery; for his very name appeared at | for I hadn’t even got their names right; and, 

full length upon the way-bill, /chabod | for the life of me, I couldn’ t tell, three-quar- 
Weare, junior, without shuffling, prevari- ters of the time, whether the tiresome old 
cation, or flourish: nor could we help ac- | wretches had written prose or poetry, ser- 
knowledging, after he had left us, and we | mous or plays—hgng me if I could! Oh, 

came to compare notes, that he had always but I’m sure he’s a professor of modern 
been listened to with most admiration by | languages, or literature—by Julia? 

those who best understood the subject, what- | ‘‘Orofsomething else—somewhere,” said 
ever it was, upon which he happened to be | Miss Julia, in a rogueish whisper, and turn- 
holding forth at the time; and that, instead ing to me with a deal of mischief in her eye. 
of being found out, as most people are, in| So much for their opinions; but as for 
the course of a single hour after they have | myself, we hadn’t interchanged a half doz- 
begun to show off among strangers—the en words, before I set him down for a law- 
lawyer finding they are no lawyers, and the yer; and, long before we parted, I became 
physicians that they are not medical men, perfectly satisfied that he was not only a 
whatever else they may be, and however lawyer, buta profound lawyer—a great law- 
astonishing their information may appear to yer—*‘ great let me call him, for he con- 
the multitude, who are ignorant alike of quered me;’’ having set me right with re- 
both sciences, (if either may be called a gard to Burr’s trial, the court of King’s 
science in the present condition of both,) it Bench, and the practice there, and greatly 
was directly the reverse with our new asso- enlightening me on the subject of a national 
ciate; for one of the party, a merchant in bankrupt law, bills of credit, and two or 
the Russia trade, soon satisfied himself, three opinions of Mr. Justice Marshall; nay 
and whispered the thing to me before they more, upon the learning of Lord Coke, Lu- 
had been together half an hour, that neigh- ther Martin, and Judge Parsons, and upon 
bor Weare, as he called him, was not only the very dangerous encroachments of the ad- 
a merchant and a shipowner, but evidently miralty and equity upon the common law 
engaged in that particular trade, being very jurisdiction; and I was the more satisfied of 
well off in the world, and perfectly at home this, from the fact, that, instead of talking 
in the matter of Russia and Sweedish iron, learnedly, he talked plainly, and to the pur- 
hemp and duck, the duties and the rates of pose, and so as to be understood even by 
exchange, and the modes of doing business those who were wholly unacquainted with 


throughout all northern Europe; though, to law; never introducing the subject himself, 


be sure, for reasons best known to himself, nor even allowing alaw phrase or a law max- 
he wouldn’t like to have it go any further. im to escape his lips, where the same thing 
But, added my fat, good natured friend, lay- | might be said in hearty English. No! and 
ing his fore-finger along the nose, and tap- if you will believe me, not once did I hear 
ping it, with one eye upon his wife, it’s too him say any thing like this, qui factt per ali- 
late now; knew I should corner him; don’t | wm facit per se, or communis error facit 
you say a word for your life, though! I jus, and, therefore—but enough. Let us 
promised not to betray him; and within two go back to the story: I was trying to bring 
hours after this, the young collegian drew | him to action, if you recollect. 

me aside and assured me that he had com-| Shorten sail! said I, that’s the language 
pletely satisfied himself that Ichabod Weare, of the sea!—and, all at once, a sort of mis- 
junior, must be a president of a college, or | giving came over me! He might be neither 
a professor of something, somewhere; he a merchant, nor a professor, nor even the 
rather thought of modern languages and lite- president of a college, perhaps not even a 
rature, or belle-lettres in general; for, to tell lawyer! but, in all human probability, noth- 
you the plain truth, said he, adjusting the | ‘ing more than a sailor, a sort of well-inform- 
tie of his cravat with a simper, I found him | ed master mariner, who had learnt what he 
altogether too much for me, that’s a fact; | knew of the world from the seashore, from 
after I had brought him out upon the sub-|a ship’s library, long voyages, and from 
ject of literature generally, and then, by | having visited all the “ports and harbors of 
way of a regular blow off, mentioned every | our earth, like our friend B , the orien- 
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tal traveller, and lecturing to crowded houses 
on the language and literature, the manners 
and monuments, of the East, and matters 
and things in general; though, but the other 
day, no longer ago than the last war, he was 
sailing out of Norfolk, Virginia, in the com- 
mand of a merchant ship. 

‘* But you haven’t answered my ques- 
tion,’ said I, as soon as I had warped up 
alongside and got my breath. 

‘* Nor you mine; fair play’s a jewel.” 


‘Fair play’s a jewel, hey!’ That settles | 


the question. ‘*’The man is a sailor, and 
nothing but a sailor after all! 


haven’t got eyes in the back of your head, 
have you?”’ 
‘* To be sure I have; eyes all over. My 


spectacles are so contrived I can see behind. 
Ah! what | 


me like most of the lower b 
have we here! a most beautiful orchis, and 
in full flower, too,’’ gathering it as he spoke, 





and putting it away in his hat with the. 


greatest possible care. 

Determined not to be baffled about the 
watch or purse, or whatever it might be, I 
renewed the attack. ‘* But you haven’t an- 
swered my proposition,”’ said I. ‘ What 
say you, halves or not?” 

‘* Just as you please,’ he replied; ‘ but 
first let me tell you a story, it may put you 
on your guard. I went with a neighbor of 
mine to the races, one day. The pickpock- 
ets were busy. Hearing somebody call out 
halves! 1 looked about me, and there was my 
neighbor, a poet, by the way, and a very 
good fellow for a poet, too, standing stock 
still with the hand of another person fum- 


bling in his pocket. Halves! cried he, with- | 
out turning his head, upon which the light- | 


fingered gentleman took to his heels, with 


a crowd of boys after him, and a laugh that | 


would have done you good to hear, follow- 
ing him all round the heath.” 

‘¢ Nevertheless,”’ continued I, wondering 
what he meant by the story, and resolved 
not to be laughed out of my purpose, nor di- 
verted from the pursuit by a mere change 
of subject; ‘‘ nevertheless, I do insist on the 
law of the road, where a fellow-traveler 
lights upon a waif or estray.”’ 

‘* Not being ferx nature, if you please. 
However " 

‘“‘ Fere nature! Oh, ah! nothing but an 
attorney after all! the thing is clear—clear 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, as we say 
at the bar.”’ 


But,”’ I con- | 
tinued, ‘* how on earth could you see me? | 


|‘ However,’’ continued he, “if you say 
so, halves it is, law or no law; but how are 
_we to divide the spoil? It may be incapa- 
ble of division, you know. Would you es- 
tablish a joint tenancy, or shall we be ten- 
ants in common?” 
| * Worse and worse,” thought I; ‘an at- 
torney’s elerk at best, I’m afraid. But,”’ 
continued I, ‘you are right, and, there- 
| fore,’’—recollecting that I had but one glove 
_— ‘and, therefore, what say you to a swap.” 

‘*¢ With all my heart!—a pig in a poke!— 
are you ready?”’ 

‘* All ready, sir!’ and reaching forth the 
glove in my shut hand, I waited for the 
prize; not without a little inward exultation, 
I acknowledge, as he turned his back to me 
and began fumbling in his bosom, at the idea 
of having so handsomely outwitted him; nor 
was that exultation diminished, when J ob- 
served his look as he first caught sight of 
the glove, and, after staring at me for a mi- 
nute or so, took it between his fore-finger 
'and thumb, with a strange expression of the 

eye, which I often thought of afterwards, 
and laughed at again and again, till my sides 


ached, though I did not understand at the 


time, while, with the other, he handed me 
‘something close cuddled up in the skut 
palm. Faugh! how my fingers thrilled at 
the touch! my very flesh crawled, and I let 
it drop like a frightened girl. And what do 
you think it was? Neither a green ribbon, 
nor a green silk purse, no! nor even a string 
of orient pearls, but a little green snake!— 
as green as emerald, not more than a foot 
long; with eyes like two sparks of fire, and 
the nimblest tongue I ever saw in a reptile 
of that shape. 

‘* Man alive!’’ cried my strange associa- 
ate, flinging himself head first into the short 
grass, and catching the little creature again 
with the most astonishing dexterity, “* man 
alive! a little more an’ you'd a’ lost him; and 

what’s more, he might have been seriously 
hurt by your carelessness; poor little thing! 
here! hold out your hand, both hands, if 
you please, till you get better acquainted.” 

‘¢ No, I thank you,” said I, ‘* had enough 
o’ that—would rather give up the trade, if 
you'say so; what'll you take to let me off?”’ 

‘Are you serious?”’ looking at me with a 
sort of compassionate smile, as if unwilling 
‘to take advantage of my ignorance. 

‘* To be sure I am.” 
‘¢ You are! then, all I have to say is, that 
_ you are no naturalist! and I’m sorry for you.” 
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I oe not knowing what else to do. 

‘‘ Look here, now,’’ continued he, coil- 
ing the creature up in his palm, with un- 
speakable tenderness, and slipping it into 
his vest pocket, as if it were a diamond 
watch, or the miniature of a woman he loved, 
‘were you a naturalist now, as I thought 
you were when I agreed to the swap, else 
I’d seem you hanged first, you wouldn’t give 
that little fellow in exchange for the prettiest 
glove on earth—no! notif the prettiest hand 
on earth were inside.”’ 

‘¢Or the prettiest mouth not far off,”’ said 
I, looking after Miss Julia, who had just 
gained the top of the hill, and appeared to. 
be waiting for the children. 

“ But,” said he, **if you are no natural- 
ist, how came you w ith all those plants I 
saw on your table?” 

$< Ah. they were a few I had hunted up 
for Miss Julia.” 

‘* Hunted up! where on earth could you 
hunt them up? There wasn’t a specimen 
among the whole that grows within two or 
three thousand feet of us, perpendicular, to 
my certain knowledge. ‘There was the 
dwarf birch, the Betula nana, you know,” 
I bowed, * the dwarf willow, the 4ndrome- 
da hypnoides, the Diapensia Japonica, s 
with its snowy flowers, the Ledum latifo- 
lium, or Labrador tea,’’ I bowed again, 
«‘and I believe the magnificent Orchis dila- 
tota, which, to be sure, cannot be found 
above this region,” 

‘¢ Ah,” said I, ‘they were not gathered 
by me; I found them for her at the house 
where we stopped last among the leaves of 
an old almanac.”’ 

‘¢Pshaw! then you are not even a bota- 
nist—fiddle-de-dee, there's s your glove.’ 

«¢ And pray, sir,’’ I continued, beginning 
to feel rather waspish, and somewhat anx- 
ious to change the subject, ‘ pray, sir, what 

did you suppose you were going to get of 
me in exchange for | your sni ike, when you 
agreed to the swap.’ 

‘©Get! why a new dragon-fly at the least, 
ora moth, ora new species of the hum- 
ming-bird—and now it turns out to be only 
a woman’s glove that you were breaking 
your neck after; pshaw.’ 

I didn’t much like this, to be sure; but 
what couldI say. Nothing, unless we were 
to have a turn up on-the spot; and so we 
continued our journey in dead silence, till 
stopping suddenly, and pointing, with a bit-, 
ter smile, toward a distant object on the 
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road, the very shape of w hich I was wade 
to make out until we were half a dozen steps 
nearer, he asked me if 1 was glove hunt- 
ing; ‘‘for,’’ said he, *“‘if you are, there’s 
another, you may as well make sure of; and, 
between ourselves, | shouldn’t wonder much 
if it turned out to be the fellow of that you 
are dangling now;’’ and I thought, he ad- 
ded, from between his shut teeth, a natural- 
ist, indeed! fe a naturalist! or something of 
the sort. 


Ir was even so! ‘There lay the fellow 
to the very glove I had picked up! I be- 
gan to feel vexed with myself, and half 
ashamed of the little romp. If accident, or 
carelessness, how came it there? lying, not 
in the narrow path where it might have 
been dropped, but in the very middle of the 
highway, as if it had been flung there, and 
left as a challenge where it could not be 
overlooked. Wasitalure? ‘Hada glove 
been dropped for want of a handkerchief ? 
Pooh!” said I, and was just-on the point 
of stepping to the edge of the road, and 
throwing them both in the bushes together, 
when he caught my arm. ‘Stop! stop!” 

said he, ‘* what are you doing?” 

‘Why, to tell you the truth,”’ I replied, 
speaking with great deliberation, for 1 meant 
to be impressive—* to tell you the truth, 
sir, | am not altogether satisfied with the 
behavior of our young friend there, at the 
top of the hill.” 

‘*Ah, ha! yes, I perceive, now—ha, ha, 
ha! but you may mnke yourself easy. ‘The 
gloves do not belong to her.”’ 

‘No! to whom, then?” 

**Can’t say; but they don’t belong to 
her.”’ 

‘* But how do you know ?”’ 

‘‘How do I know! Man alive! where 
are your eyes? don’t you see that this glove 
must belong to a woman of a different shape 

—a different ecomplexion—ay, and of a very 
different character.”’ 

Was the man mad? 
— you serious ?”’ 

‘Serious! to be surel am. Can’t you 
see for yourself? Look at the color of that 
glove—so faint and pure and. flower-like— 
tinted like the inner blossom of the purple 
orchis—the woman that-ventured to wear 
that glove must have been very fair, very ; 
see how the fingers are filled out, even to 
the very tips! how plump and smooth every 
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‘“¢ Pray, sir,”’ 
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part of itis! not a wrinkle i in it!—just large | | let me tell you, qualia, this glove is not 
enough, you see, by coaxing, and not the | mended with a patch snipped out of the wrist, 
millionth part of an inch too large! And/ | either of itself or its fellow, as you might 
stay! look here—here’s a little rent, you | have supposed—I have satisfied myself on 
see, but just observe how it is drawn to- ' that point. And,’’ he continued, with a 
gether and strengthened! Not only is the | triumphant smile, ‘‘and, from the patient 
silk of the same color, but as I live! there | persevering assiduity she must have betray- 
is a little patch of kid underneath of precise- | ed in matching this glove so perfectly, as 
ly the same tint.’ \if she had no other pair to go to; and to 
‘And what do you infer from all that?’’ | say all in a word, from the exquisite finish 
said I. |of her needlework: all these things are 
‘What do I infer! why just what any | enough to show what I have inferred—per- 
person with two eyes in his head, and a/ fect health—a fine shape, and the greatest 
little of the plainest common sense, couldn’t | possible delicacy of physical organization.” 
help inferring: that she is a woman of great | ‘*A gentlewoman, I hope?”’ said I, hard- 
steadiness and sweetness of temper—-pa- | ly able to keep my countenance. 
tient, persevering and sensitive; so un-| ‘* Undoubtedly. Such frugal, unostenta- 
changeable as to wear gloves of precisely | tious neatness and finish are never found in 
the same tint—a good manager, too, or she | others. In a word, gentlemen, if either of 
wouldn’t have taken the trouble you see | you is in want of a wife, that’s the woman 
there, in matching that gore so perfectly | for you, take my word for it, if you should 


both in color and shape; and then, just look | 
at the stitches! Did you ever see anything | 
so beautiful !—did you ever !”’ 

‘‘ Oh, but the man is a tailor !’’ said I, in | 
a whisper, to the collegian, who had con- | 
trived to overtake us, while the odd creature | 
was holding forth about the glove. “Strange 
it never occurred to us before.”’ 

‘And of what age might the lady be? 
and what the color of her eyes and hair?”’ 
said the collegian, with a twist of the mouth 
which I understood. 

‘Some five years older than Miss Julia, | 
I should say; old enough, not to be taken 
by surprise in the shape of a bonnet or a 
lover; and young enough to have a passion | 
for delicate flowers, and to enjoy the touch | 
of the softest kid; nay, more, old enough 
not to be a romp herself, and young enough 
to enjoy the romping of others. 
she must have, and a plenty of it—proba- 


bly a rich brown; clear blue eyes, or hazel, | 


I am not certain which, with great sweet- 
ness of expression.” 

‘‘But why so?—how do you arrive at 
such a conclusion?”’’ said I, just in time to 


| relieve my young friend, who managed to. 
smother a laugh by cramming a pocket-— 
| handkerchief into his mouth, and coughing 
_ obstreperously. 


‘* Why, from the shape of the hand to be 


 sure—its delicate fullness and plumpness ; 
' from her exquisite eye for color—from the 


constancy she betrays by wearing precise- 


) ly the same color—from her foresight, if 
' she buys more than one pair at a time—for 


Light hair | 


| be happy enough to find her.”’ 
| ‘*Why not make after her yourself?’’ 
asked the collegian. 
‘‘ What! and pass two or three of the 
|best years of my life running round the 
| country with a glove in my fingers, like the 
| prince in the fairy tale, with the little glass 
| slipper, instead of hunting butterflies and 

cockchafers, at the risk, too, of seeing it 
‘split open, or stretched out of all shape. 
Hoity toity! Miss Julia! are you there? 
and laughing at me I suppose—out of all 
shape, I say, by every little romp.’ 

‘‘And pray, sir,’’ said Miss Julia, start- 
| ing up from behind a large rock-heap, near 
| which we had been resting ourselves, and 
waiting for the stage—*‘ pray, sir, why 
shouldn’t I laugh, to see what a fool you 
are making of cousin George, there, to say 
nothing of that other gentleman’’—with a 
courtesy. 

‘¢ Never mind me, Miss Julia, never mind 
_me,”’ said I, with dignity; ‘‘I have no sort 
of objection to being made a fool of when 

I have an object in view.” 
|. ‘Nor I, either,’’ said Miss Julia. 

‘¢ And therefore,’”’ I continued, bowing— 
“ es one question more if you please. 
How do you explain the loss of two gloves, 
and not in the same place or near it? If 
they had been found together, now, it might 

be accounted for; but to tell you the truth, 
whatever I might be disposed to think of 
the lady, after your account of her, I must 
acknowledge a sort of misgiving on that 


score, if that could be cleared up now.” 
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6 My friend, 1 see you are in earnest. 1 
cannot clear it up—I connot explainit. But 
this I can say, and this I do say, if you are 
ever so lucky as to meet the owner of that 
glov e, she will give you a good reason for 
the circumstance, Ill engage, one that will 
satisfy you, I will risk my life on it; and 
you may tell her so.”’ 

“Then t hope you may find her, and that 
very soon,” said Miss Julia, “if it’s only 
that I may have the pleasure of hearing you 
tell her what Mr. Weare thinks of her—_ 
Mr. Ichabod Weare, junior, I believe;”’ 
whereupon she dropped another low courte- 
sy, and Mr. Ichabod Weare, junior, took | 
off his hat with a flourish, and in so doing, 
covered her feet with wild-flowers, which 
wild-flowers he lost no time in gathering up | 
again, so eagerly that he had well nigh gath- | 
ered up her feet with them. 

‘¢ But how do you know that either of us 
would be likely to suit the lady in question, 
should we be so happy as to find her,”’ add- | 
ed the collegian, with a side look at Miss 
Julia, who returned it with a pouting of the | 
under lip. 

‘** As to that I should not like to say posi- 
tively; yet, if I were you the trial should | 
be made. Faint heart never won fair lady. | 
That you would like her—that you do like | 
her now, I am sure.’ 

Julia stared at her cousin, and blushed all | | 
over—her cousin looked puzzled; and I | 
opened my mouth, I suppose, and stood | 
with it open; for the next thing I saw, Miss | 
Julia was pointing at me, and laughing | 
through her pocket-handkerchief. 

‘¢] do wish the children would walk fast- | 
er,”’ said she, as soon as she could speak, 
‘‘and the stage, too. 
it be? I saw the horses’ heads in that hol- 
low, there, a good half hour ago.”’ 

‘« Perhaps,”’ continued the collegian, dust- 
ing himself with an embroidered handker- 
chief, the perfume of which completely 
overpowered the professor, as he called him | 
—‘‘perhaps you have adopted Rousseau’s | 
theory about love being founded, not on re- 
semblances, but on differences ?”’ 

‘¢ Rousseau’s!”’ 

‘‘Ay, ay; Rousseau or D’Alembert, I 
forget which.” 

“St. Pierre, you mean—Bernardin St. 
Pierre.” 

‘Precisely, though I have a notion that | 


Where on earth can | 








Lage, 
curs, 1 believ e, in Paul - Virginie of St. 
Pierre.”’ 

‘* No, excuse me; in the Studies of Na- 
ture. You allude to the experiment he 
made, in describing the object of a woman’s 
passionate love to her, so that she was pro- 
voked to leave the room, covered with tears 
and blushes, though St. Pierre had never 
seen her lover, and merely described him 
as her opposite in every particular, complex- 
ion, eyes, hair, temper, and shape.” 

“Precisely !’’ said the collegian, rapping 
his boots with considerable energy, and 
looking, as I thought, rather sheepish. 

‘And are you a believer in such non- 


sense, I should like to know, Mr. Weare?” 


wate Julia. 

‘‘Such nonsense, my dear child! ’”*—how 
she colored!—*‘such nonsense, let me tell 
you, is founded upon the established laws 
of nature. Love is the growth, not of likes 


/and resemblances, but of fixed differences 


and unchangeable opposites. And so with 
all our attachments. Why do the tall seek 
the short, and the short the tall? the choler- 


‘ie and the overbearing those of a different 
temper? and the gentle and trusting those 


| who are neither? with all attachments, I say, 
‘for even friendship and companionship are 
unsafe, where the parties are much alike— 


| ah! there comes the stage!” 


‘*The children cannot be far off,’’ added 
Julia, “for which I am thankful enough; I 
hear their voices from that clump of bushes 
yonder.” 

The next moment they appeared, the 


| father puffing and blowing with his hat off, 


|and waiscoat all unbuttoned; the children 
| with e: ager eyes and flushed faces, and a fist 
full of flowers, and the mother out of all 
patience with the plaguy stage and the 
nasty driver. 


‘* Now for a scamper!”’ cried Miss Julia, 


getting ready fora start, as the top of the 


| stage appeared swinging this way and that, 


and slowly working its passage through the 
cool deep shadow we had left; the horses 
tossing their heads, and their manes all 
afloat, in their impatience to be up—*‘ now 
for a scamper!” \eaning forward on one 
foot—(a foot which Victoria herself might 
have been proud of, all the British newspa- 
pers to the contrary notwithstanding)—with 


Chateaubriand or D’ Alembert has quoted the | parted lips and eager eyes, and little straw 


theory with approhction. The passage oc- | 





| bonnet, pulled together by the strings, into 
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which had been stuffed, by little and little, 
after she had left the stage, (and the eye of 
her mother,) a pocket handkerchief, a pair 
of soiled gloves, a paper of lemon drops, a 
sweet pretty scarf, as she called it, of gold 
and purple gauze, a feather fan, two or three 
suspicious looking letters folded awry, along 
with ever so many and-so-forths ; by reason 
whereof, the little bonnet, of open-worked 
straw, became a very pretty traveling basket, 
hooped with blue ribins, and crammed till 
it was ready to burst—‘*now for a scam- 
per! catch me if you can, George!’ And 
off she started !—off and away—along the 
outermost verge of the road, where the turf 
lay greenest, and adown the steepest part 
of the hill, where the shadow lay darkest; 
her mother screaming after her at the top of 
her voice, and protesting to all of us by turns, 
and to me in particular, (I never could ima- 


gine why,) that she never saw the child in 


‘‘such a tantrum afore—the most unac- 
countable thing! for at home, Charlottee 


Julee Ma-ri, as she called her, was jist as | 


stiddy as a clock, not a bit of a romp, and 
would’nt have anything to say to a hoop, 
nor touch-to, and that, if ever she got to the 


bottom of that ’ere plaguy hill, without | 


breakin’ her neck, or somethin’ wuss, it was 


her belief, she wouldn’t have a rag on her | 


fit to be seen:’’—poor George eyeing his 
tight boots and strapped unimpeachables, 
with such a piteous look!—now dusting 
himself with more energy than ever, now 
throwing his collar back with an air of des- 
perate determination—trying to laugh the 
while—and now looking after the beautiful 
romp, with swch an express.on of utter help- 


lessness !—the father laughing and hallooing | 


with all his might, and throwing up his arms 
to encourage her, and the children running 
hither and thither, and screaming and clap- 
ping their hands, like mad creatures, as they 
saw poor Julia trying to stop herself a long 


way below; at one time, by catching at the | 


wild shrubbery, at another, by jumping 
along on her heels—dropping a thread-paper 
here, and a glove there—now parting with 
a pale blue neckerchief, which had kept her 
shoulders from the sun—literally snatched 
off by a light-fingered spray, while appear- 
ing to hold forth a chaplet of green leaves 


just ready to drop, as she darted underneath | 


the outstretched arms of the older trees, 
that were stooping over her path, and trem- 
bling to catch her—trembling to the very 
roots, I dare say—now casting a shoe, and 
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‘now that gold and purple scarf, her hearts’ 
chief treasure !—flirted off by the rising 
wind, like so much ‘“‘sky-tinctured’’ gossa- 
mer, and swept streaming, and glittering, 
and skimmering, all the way into the deep- 
est of the dark foliage that lay heaped up, 
like huge piles of permanent shadow, in the 
awful solitude beneath us. 

‘“There now! didn’t I tell you so!” 
cried the 1 other—“1I do wish you would 
stop laughin’ a moment, Mr. Fitch—how 
.can I make the child hear me, if you don’t 
stop? Here am I, all out o’ breath, een-a- 
most ready to cry, and there are you laugh- 
in’ as if you’d split your throat—there goes 
another gallus-button!—sarved you right! 
I’m glad on’t—another time, I hope you’ll 
pay some attention to what’s said to you— 
Julee, I say!—Julee dear!—Charlotty-Ju- 
lee-Mari!—I’ll spank her well, when I do 
catch her, you see if I don’t—the jade! 
| There now! there goes another handker- 
chief! there goes her new bonnet!—bran 
new ’tother day—not more ’n a month old! 
Jest what I told you, Mr. Fitch: a fool an’ 
‘his money, says I, is soon parted, says I— 
did’nt I, Mr. Fitch?’’ 

Mr. Fitch bowed, and pursing up his 
mouth, tipped me a wink. 

‘‘ And then, says Julee-Ma-ri, says she— 
why Ma! says she, if I can’t have a decent 
‘bonnet to wear, I don’t want to go, says 
she: hope you haint forgot that—have you?” 

‘* No, my dear—not a word of it—how 
‘should I?—ben a-ringin’ in my ears ever 
‘sense—”’ 
| ¢You’ll never hear the last on’t, I pro- 
‘mise you, Mr. Fitch.” 

Mr. Fitch only drew a long breath in re- 
ply, and then burst out a laughing again. 
| ** Why, Mr. Fitch !—Mr. Fitch, | say— 
| what will the gentleman think of you? Con- 
'sarn it all, Mr. Fitch, didn’t I make you 
| promise before we started?” 
‘‘To be sure you did, my love—make 
me cross my fingers, and wish I might die.” 
‘¢Oh, you may laugh, Mr. Fitch! ‘There 
‘goes another button !—but you'll be sorry 
for this, afore long; if you don’t, I miss my 
guess, that’s all!—Goody gracious !—look 
0’ there, Mr. Fitch !—What’s the matter, 
now?”’ 

We looked, and lo! Miss Julia had actu- 
ally turned about, and appeared hurrying 
‘toward us, stretching out her arms, and cal- 
ling or screaming, as if pursued. The mo- 
|ther grew very red in the face, and the fa- 
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hie himeslf looked icinbaioueds wad the next  Midibnaaidh est the abigere sprang up 7” 
moment, the four horses and the heav y hind for, as the stage went lumbering by in 
stage came thundering down the hill after a cloud of dust. I hada dirk with me, by 
us, at full gallop, the driver shouting, and the strangest accident in the world, for I 
shaking his whip, and bawling to us tokeep never traveled with one before; and having 
together! and not leave the children !—and | unsheathed it, was just on the point of start- 
something else he said which escaped me, | ing off at full speed for the bottom of the 
though it must have reached my fellow- hill, when I heard a crashing of the under- 
traveler; for, without saying a word—though growth near the rocks we had just left, and 
I never shall forget his look—he sprang up up started a huge bear—the largest I ever 
behind the stage’as it passed, and bidding saw. She rose on her hind legs for a mo- 
me not be frightened, began loosening his ment, looked about her, and then tumbled 
collar and buttoning up his coat, with one over the log-fence that separated us, follow- 
hand, while he steadied himself with the ed by her cubs, and came directly toward 
other, by the straps that bound the luggage. me! ‘The children must have heard her 
On turning my head to see if either had | growl, though their faces were hid in their 
been better understood by my companions mother's lap—for they gave one more 
than by me, another and a more distant screech !—one more! and altogether !—and 
scream was heard from the deep hollow—— the bear, lifting herself up, and looking 
other and hoarser voices—the baying of about, as if she hadn't seen us before, and 
dogs—-and cries of mutual encouragement, was quite astonished at the outcry, took 
which appeared to be approaching. The straight across the road into the bushes, 
mother turned pale as death—the children within forty feet of us, followed by both 
huddled together in speechless terror—the her cubs, and within five minutes, by two 
collegian sprang for the fence, followed by great powerful dogs, tearing thejr way 
the father, who wrenching out a stake, and through the underbrush like a pair of stag- 
calling upon me to stay by the children, and hounds, their eyes glowing like live coals, 
behave like a man, set off at full speed dewn their rough coat bristling, their tongues loll- 
the hill. ing out of their mouths, and their whole 
‘* What on earth is the matter? Do you appearance that of the four-footed avenger 
know, madam,”’ said I, as the whole cem- of blood, on the track of a man-slayer. On 
pany started off down the hill, one after the they passed! without stopping to look at 
other, each arming himself as he ran, with us; and before we had got a hundred yards 
whatever happened to be in his way, and further, for we lost no time in taking a new 
the collegian limping behind them all, as if departure, I promise you, we heard voiees 
his legs were tied ; while the mother, squat- approaching from below—a tremendous up- 
ting down on the grass, and screaming ‘‘ Ju-_ roar in the woods, followed by such a scream- 
lee! Julee!’’ with one arm round each of | ing, and barking, and yelping, and growling 
the children, who were hiding their faces in | as you never heard in your life, out of Ex- 
her lap, kept screeching to me not to leave | eter Change at feeding time—and then shot 
her. ‘To all my questioning, no answer after shot, as if all the country was up, and 
could I get for a long while, but, ‘* Murder! | a whole parish, at least, blazing away at one 
murder! Julee! Julee!”’ poor solitary she-bear, the last creature in 
At last, however, just as I was beginning the world to meddle with human flesh, in 
to grow weary of her insupportable clamor, | this part of the country, so long as the 
and but for the poor frightened children, | sweet corn, or the wild grape is to be found, 
would have left her to see for myself what or nuts or acorns, or young pigs—which the 
the matter was below, her voice changed a northern bear greatly prefers to children. 
little, her breath failed her fora moment,| Without stopping to hear the result, and 
and I thought I could distinguish the words, most confoundedly frightened, I acknow- 
*©O, Mr. Fitch! my husband! my husband! | ledge, we hurried on toward the foot of the | 
—the bear—the bear!” | hill where the stage appeared to be waiting |, 
Merciful heaven!—a bear! The truth | for us—the poor crazed mother tugging one 
flashed on me like lightning !—I understood | child along by the-arm, and I carrying the 
at once what the driver meant by shaking other till we met some of the party on the F 
his whip, and screaming so violently to the | way back to our assistance; the driver call- [ 
horses—what he said to us about the chil- | ihg to us afar off, to make haste, and the 
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father shouting on his way toward us, that | 


we needn’t hurry at all, that there was no 
harm done, and the collegian looking as if 
he could tear his own eyes out; for the 
stranger had Julia in his arms, and was lift- 


ing her into the stage, as a mother would 
her sick child. 


‘«'Thank God!’ whispered the father, as 


he ran past me to help his wife into the 


stage; ‘*the poor child is not hurt at all— 
only frightened out of a year’s growth or 
sv!’’ and in we bundled, faster by a deal 
than we had bundled out, and off we started 
again at full speed for more than half a mile, 
I should think, before anybody ventured to 
speak above his breath. 

At last, the driver drew up, and called out 
to know how the young lady was. 


choking her speech, as the children enddled 
up to her in the bottom of the coach, and 


clung to her, chattering and kissing, and truth of the story, for the feller turned as 
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knows it—well, you see, as I was a lookin’ 


at it, all at once I thought it seemed to look 
different, somehow, from what it ever did 
before, close up to the top; and jist then I 
happened to look down the hill, and then I 
saw that ere young woman hopping along 


'on one foot, as if she had lost her shoe: and 


then, what do you think? why, when I 
looked up at the tree next time, it had alter- 
ed agin, if it hadn’t I wish I may be shot! 


and the top on’t seemed to be comin’ down; 


if it didn’t, | hope I may never speak an- 


other word. Oh, ho! says I to myself, 


that’s a bear! and then, all at once, it come 
into my mind, that only a week or two ago, 


|a great she-bear was seen by a feller, that 
come up here from Portland a fishin’. 


| was a whapper, I tell you! an’ she was 
‘¢ Better—much better !’’—said she, open- | waddlin’ along, waddlin’ along sideways, 
ing her eyes, and lifting up her head from | with two great unaccountable cubs arter her, 
her mother’s lap, and looking about, as if to| when he happened to turn his head that 
satisfy herself that every dear thing she | way, and what do you think! why there 
loved on earth was quite safe; tears of thank- | she was, sure enough! within six feet of 


fulness running out of her eyes, and sobs him! so he jist giv one screech and cleared 


He 


out! and Ethan Crawford told me himself, 
that he hadn’t no manner o’ doubt o’ the 


\w - — 


\w “« 
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laughing and crying, all in a breath. | white as a sheet, an’ never stopped till he 
** Oh Julee, Julee! Charlottee Julee! that | got to Jonis Crawford’s, and then he tum- 
ever I should see you in the arms of a ”’ \bled into the bar-room, head first, singin’ 
“‘Of a bear—my dear mother!’’ mur- | out, murder! murder! stop the bear! stop 
mured the poor girl, putting up both arms, | the bear! Wal—and so—I jist thought to 
and pulling her mother’s cheek down to her | myself, what’s that ere feller a comin’ down 
lips— ithe tree arter? can’t be for that young wo- 
The stage stopped, and the driver, lean- | man there; never heerd o’ sich thing in 
ing over and twisting his head, so as to see |these parts; howsomever, thinks I; no 
for himself how the land lay, sung out—‘I | harm in givin’ her a friendly hint; and so, 
say neighbors! may be you’d like to know |I gives the team a twitch or two o’ the 
where they treed-the beast, when I fuss see | leather, as much as to say, how are you! 
her, a-comin’ over the top o’ the hill there ;”’ | and put the string on a little; an’ if they 
pointing with his whip, as he spoke to a | didn’t smoke it down that are hill there, 
large pine tree standing by itself, and over- | about the quickest, I think it’s a pity. The 
topping the whole neighborhood—*I say, | young woman looked frightened enough, 
marm, that’s the tree, aint it, where you see | when I met her; but I guess the bear had 
the bear fust!’’ the wust on’t, for she took right off into the 
Julia shut her eyes with a shudder, and | woods, without stoppin’ to see what ailed 
turned away. us; and when I pulled up for the young wo- 
‘Wal! I know ’twas,’’ continued the | man—glad to see you look so much better, 
driver; ‘*I ’ve ben acquainted with thatere | marm—that are dodorin’ gintleman there, 
tree ever sence I want more ’na knee high to | he’d got you fast enough; I knew you was 
a bumbly-bee—kind o’ brought up together, | safe, though you did’nt, and so I did not 
ye see—an taint the fuss time I’ve seen a| hurry myself a-turnin e 
bear out—no, not by two chalks—-and so| ‘Oh, sir,’’ said poor Julia, blushing to 
you see, as I was a comin’ over the top 0’ | the very finger-ends, ‘I am sure, I know 
that e’re hill yonder, I happened to be aj not how to thank you for your timely ap- 
lookin’ at that ere tree—you can see it more | pearance. I had a notion that the bear was 
’an six miles off one’ way, an’ everybody ' close behind me, and that the horses were 
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running away with the carriage ; 
ture saw me, I am sure, when she was in| 
the top of the tree, for my attention was | 
called that way by a sort of low smothered | 
growl, and the first thing I saw, she was'| 
coming down the tree, tail first, and tearing | 
off the bark in a terrible rage, while her two | 
cubs were whining at the foot, and trying | 
to get up to her. For a moment, | gave| 


myself up for lost; I hadn’t strength enough | 


to run a yard; but on looking about for a| 
small tree into which I might clamber, for 
I hoped she wouldn’t leave her cubs, and I 
happened to recollect that bears cannot 
climb small trees, | heard the shouting of 
the driver, and saw the carriage coming 
down over the top of the hill at a rate which 
satisfied me that the horses were running 
away with it; I hardly know what happen- | 
ed then, all | remember is, that I thought of | 
the children, of my poor mother, and that [| 
tried to scream | 

“« Tried, hey!” said her father, a tear| 
standing in his eye, and his voice trembling | 
as he spoke to her, though he tried to apne 
manfully. | 

“‘ Yes, father, tried with all my heart, I| 
assure you—as the horses and carriage went 
past—and then—and then - 

‘* Well, my dear, and what then?”’ said 
her father. 

“Why, then, sir, I heard the growl of | 
the bear, the whining of the cubs—I felt| 
her breath! I knew she had got me; and, 
in short, sir,’’ looking at the stranger, 

“Well,” said the stranger 

“ Well, sir, when I came to myself, I 
found it was n’t the bear that had got me’’— | 
smiling—*‘ not the she-bear at any rate; and | 
80, sir, you know the rest of the story.” 

We looked at Mr. Ichabod Weare, jun. | 
in astonishment. Not a muscle moved; 
there was no smile about the mouth, no| 
gentleness of eye, no change of look or at-| 
titude. He continued to breathe naturally, | 
even while he held the trembling hands of | 
that child in his own; speaking to her as if| 
his thoughts were far away, and looking at| 
her, nay, looking into her very eyes, into | 
her very heart, and watching the changes | 
of her lighted-up and wonderful countenance | 
as if he saw her not. 


| 

















Who was he! what was he! I would | 


have given a little finger to know, (but re-| 
member, I don’t say whose.) Even the | 
father appeared thoughtful; and as for the 
poor mother, after staring at him for five 


| 
the crea-| 





[ April, 


minutes or so, she drew a long breath, and 
turning to me, whispered ‘that he was the 
strangest man! but there !"" she continued, 
‘‘there’s no sayin’, and I s’pose——”’ 

To all which I assented—wondering what 
George would have to say for himself after 
we stopped, for he had been mute and sul- 
ky—sulky as death, ever since we had re- 
turned to our old position. 

It grew dark; darker and darker; and we 
were just making up our minds for a smart 
shower, when we heard the report of a gun, 
close alongside; and the next moment some- 
body. bawling to us from: a little one-story 
log-house by the roadside, the door of which 
stood open and appeared thronged with 
well-dressed company. 

‘‘Come, hourraw there! hourraw! sup- 
per’s ready !”’ 

‘¢ Wall, then, hurraw ’tis!’’ answered the 
driver; ‘* what are you got to give?”’ 

‘‘ Bear steak and split thunderbolts: that’s 
good enough for you, hey? If *tis, turn 
out here, and let ’s have a look at your faces.” 

No sooner said than done. We drew up, 
and in fifteen minutes more found ourselves 
at Ethan Crawford’s, in the worst inn’s 
worst room, that is, in the parlor of the 


| White Mountain House, tired to death, and 


hungry as tigers; with our host, a man six 
| feet five, in a low-crowned white hat, which 
he never took off, doing his best to make 
us comfortable, as he called it. 





Ir was a calm, beautiful evening; so calm 
and beautiful, ‘*you scarce would start to 
meet a spirit there.” A heavy thunder- 
shower had just gone over, like a whirlwind 
in swiftness and power, darkening the whole 
sky, and literally deluging the earth for a 
few minutes; and all the host of heaven— 
the sons of God—were out with a new 
glory; the triple-crowned stars rejoicing in 
their courses, and glittering as if refreshed 
and strengthened by the abundant rain. It 
was the first plentiful and hearty wash there 
had been for nearly a month at the Moun- 
tain-House, though showers had swept by 
on every side, as often at least as every 
other day, ‘‘dropping fatness”’ in the valley 
below, and pouring out their treasures al- 
most within hearing, and for the last week 
or two yet oftener, ‘like twangling pearl,” 
over all the neighborhood, without so much 
as laying the dust, or wetting a leaf at poor 
Ethan’s. 
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We had been out with him to hear what | 
he called his two-and-forty pounder, his bu- | 


gle, and his echo: the first a mounted horse- 


funnel-sloped mouth; and the third, a mag- 
nificent reverberation among the mountains. 
You'd thought a whole park of artillery, 
with half a hundred bugles, were all sound- 
ing and playing together! But we were 
driven back to the house, at a hard gallop, 
within five minutes after Ethan had ‘‘/et ’em 


off,”’ as he called it, by a tremendous crash | 


of thunder, followed by a shower so in- 
stantaneous, that both appeared to come to- 
gether, as if we had ruptured a passing 
cloud by the discharge of Ethan’s pocket- 


piece; or, according to his notion, frighten- | 
| quainted. 


ed a water-spout and broke the charm. 
There was a dreadful pother over-head for 


about half an hour, and then it cleared off | 
fear. 


all at once, and forth came the stars, by 
thousands and tens of thousands, to look at 
the issue of these ‘‘high-engendered bat- 
tles.”’ 

Two or three of us had been to the door 
to see a pair of stag’s-horns, a snowy owl, 


and a large bat, the largest I ever saw in | 
this part of the world, which Ethan had | 
nailed up there, to keep the witches off and | 


seare the wolves; and when we got back, 


we found all the company gathered together | 


in the largest room of the house, and our 
‘¢ynaccountable friend’? Weare, Ichabod 
Weare, junior, if you please, holding forth 
in the midst of them—Julia with her head 


in her mother’s lap, the mother staring at | 


him with her mouth open, and all the rest 
of the women-folk wondering and whisper- 
ing together. Everybody appeared to know 
him, or at least to have heard of him, though 


one or two the Master, by Ethan himself 
the Doctor, and by most of the party, since 


the.collegian would have it so, the Pro-| 


fessor. 

‘‘ You appear to know that gentleman,” | 
said I, to a very grave personage, whom I 
had seen talking with him but a few mo- 


nary deference to a somewhat lengthy reply 
touching the geology of that neighborhood. 

6 No, sir, can’t say I do; but I have my 
suspicions, and having heard you in con- | 
versation with him at supper on the proper- 
ties of our native grape, I was on the point 
of asking you if I was right.” 
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‘‘He is a perfect stranger to me, sir; I 
never saw him till yesterday. But you 








/have your suspicions; what are they?” 
pistol; the second, a sort of tin pipe with a | 


“ Why, sir,’—whispering in my ear 


| Sw hy, sir, between ourselves—but you 
| won't allow it to go any further?’’—I shook 


my head in reply —“w ell, sir, I have satis- 
fied myself that he is a Judge of the United 
States District C ourt; may be you ’ve heard 
of Judge Weare? he lives at Portsmouth, I 
believe, or Newburyport.” 

‘** No such thing,” said I: ‘that gentle- 
man is a friend of mine; his name is Asher 
—he lives in Portland.”’ 

“Why, how you talk! But there’s a 
gentleman that must know him—he knows 
everybody. Allow me to make you aec- 
Mr. Pray, this is my friend Mr. 
, 


a 





a 
““Pshaw!”’ said I, rather impatientiy, I 





‘‘ My friend Mr. Shaw. And now, Mr. 
Pray, as you know everybody, I want you 
should tell my friend Mr. Shaw who that 


_gentleman is, where he lives, what he dooz 


for a livin’, whether married or single, how 
many children he ’s got,”’ etc. ete. ete. 

‘** None to speak of, I believe,’”’ said Mr. 
Pray, puckering up his mouth and tapping 
his nose, with an expression not to be mis- 
taken. 

‘* Well, well, who is he?”’ 

‘* Who is he! why, President Weare of 
Cambridge, to be sure; thought everybody 
knew President Weare of Cambridge, old 
Harvard, you know.” 

‘« President Weare!”’ said I, not a little 
surprised at the fellow’s coolness. ** Presi- 
dent Weare of Cambridge—why, sir, there 


|is no such person—there never was.’ 
I observed that by some he was called | 
*Squire, to his head, by others Judge, by | 


‘Are you quite sure—quite?”’ said Mr. 
Pray, without being at all disconcerted. 

‘* But perhaps you mean Doctor Weare?” 
said I. 

‘To be sure I do: Doctor Weare of 


| Cambridge; the celebrated physician: great- 


ly obliged to you, Mr. Shaw.” 
“But Doctor Weare is a theologian, 


| believe,” said I, ‘not a physician; he writes 
ments before, and listening with extraordi- | 


D. D. after his name, at any rate.”’ 
‘¢ Well, well, never mind what he is; a 


| doctor’s a doctor, you know, all the world 
| over; and that’s the eelebrated Doctor 


| Weare of Cambridge.” 
‘‘Are you sure of 
er. 
“Sure of it! to be sure [ am! that's the 


t?’’ said a bystand- 
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man, I tell you, and that’s enough; do n’t| ‘‘Why,”’ said the professor, ‘“‘I should 


you say so, Mr. Shaw?”’ | 

‘‘ Pray, sir, is your name Shaw?’’ said 
the collegian, who had been listening at my | 
elbow, with unspeakable gravity and amaze- | 
ment. 

“Oh fudge!” said I, turning to go; and| 
the next moment I heard Mr. Pray speak-| 
ing of me, myself, as the celebrated Mr. | 
O’Fudge; and before I had time to correct| 
the error, 2 young woman darted by me) 
with a glove in her hand, which I instantly | 
recognized—I had the fellow in my pocket 
—pursued by half a dozen other females in 
full cry; up one flight of stairs and down 
another, door after door flapping to, as they 
passed, and Ethan shouting after them, ‘st, 
boy! st bey!’’ the dogs barking, and the| 
children screaming with delight. 

‘“‘Come, hourraw here! hourraw! what's | 
the matter now!” cried the driver, bursting | 
int6 the room with his jacket off. | 

I turned for explanation to the professor— | 
let us call him the professor, till we know 
something more of him. ‘* Pray, sir,” said | 
I, «‘what is all this uproar about? can you) 
tell me?”’ | 

«Yes. The women are pulling caps for. 
that very glove, and trying to find the own- 
er, just as I told you they would.”’ 

‘‘Are you serious?”’ 

‘¢s Never ask me if I am serious, I beseech | 
you; you never saw me otherwise, and yet! 
you have asked that very question four or) 
five times to-day.” 

‘*] beg your pardon; but I have lent the| 
glove to our young friend here, Mr. Carey, | 
I believe’’—bowing to the collegian. 

“Yes sair, that’s my name; Carey, 
George Dilworth Carey, at your sairvice.”’ 

‘*‘ Having lent him the glove, I was rather | 
curious to know what he had done with it,”’ | 
said I. 

‘‘] have put it into the hands of a beau- 
tiful woman, sair; with a written promise of 
marriage to the owner, sair, if she corres-| 
ponds with your description of her.” He’ 
glanced at Julia, as he spoke, and she put 
up her lip at him, in reply. | 

‘‘And what if I should tell you,’’ whis-' 





pered a roguish-looking girl, ‘that the glove | 


belonged to me?”’ 
The professor shook his head. 


sister? and that, instead ef being torn as 


merely say in reply, that you were alto- 
gether mistaken. You might as well try to 
persuade me that it was a man’s glove; but 
I see they are laying their heads together, 


| and mean to put a trick upon me.” 


‘‘And have you no fears, no misgivings— 
hey?” 

‘** None at all, I assure you: They are 
welcome to deceive me, if they can.” 

“If they can, hey!” said another, a fine 
showy girl, who had been listening and 
looking at him for a long while, through a 
pair of green spectacles, borrowed for the 
purpose, I believe; ‘‘and so, you really do 
pretend to judge of a woman’s character by 
her glove?” 

The professor bowed. 

“Of anybody and everybody you happen 
to meet with, hey?” 

Another bow. 

‘‘ The strangest man, I declare! Would 
you undertake to judge of me by my 
glove?” 

‘Certainly, if you desire it.” 

‘‘Indeed! Well, now, you almost fright- 
en me out of the notion I had of trying you; 
but there’s my glove—upon my word, it’s 
like sitting down to have a tooth out; no 
flattery, now, | beg of you; do n’t spare 
me.” 

The professor took the glove—it was a 
delicate buff—-touched it, smiled, and im- 
mediately handed it back to her. 

She colored, and bit her lip. 

‘¢ Well, sir,”’ said I, ‘‘and what say you 
of the lady’s character?”’ | 

‘‘T must refer you to the lady herself,” 


| was the reply. 


I was about to ask her what he meant, 
when I saw Julia lift her little forefinger; 
and before five minutes were over, I heard 
the lady herself declare in a whisper, that, 
for her part, she really began to believe there 
was something in it; ‘‘for he had no sooner 
touched the glove, than he knew it did n’t 
belong to me; and I dare say, if I had asked 
him, he would have told me to whom it did 
belong. How very strange! I declare the 
-man has almost frightened me with his great 
black eyes and glittering teeth! ”’ 

‘** Not black,” said Julia; ‘* Dilworth’s 


"eyes are black; are not they, Dilworth? But 
“Or to my grandmother? or a maiden' 


his are nothing but hazel.”’ 
‘* Nothing but hazel, thought I; how very 


you have supposed, it was torn by over-! strange!”’ 


stretching?”’ 


i 


‘‘ Not stranger than most of the unex- 
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plained nothings upon which our atid are | | the shepherd all the countenances of a thou- 
made up, every hour in the day,”’ continued | sand sheep? Or the botanist a leaf or a 
the professor; ‘judgment of death has been | flower, a seed or a fiber, see it where he 
heretofore entered up, on evidence lighter | may? Or the naturalist,’’ drawing his breath 
than that which I am able to perceive in a| through his shut teeth; I knew he meant me, 
lady’s glove; companions for life chosen; | ‘‘a moth or a butterfly? And every judge 
friendships for life entered into; voyages | of painting, the labor of this or that old 
undertaken; duels fought, and battles; and | master, who may have been dead for two or 











empires put in jeopardy, for a glove. You| | 
think it strange that character should so be- | 
tray itself. Let me tell you, it would be | 
stranger by far, if character, genuine char- 
acter, did not betray itself in everything. | 
Perhaps you may have heard the story of a| 
man, who being offered the choice of three | 
beautiful and accomplished women, sisters, 

took it into his head to try them with a bit | 
of cheese?’ The first pared away the whole 





three hundred years; detecting a copy ata 
glance, though he may never have seen the 
original?”’ 

“ But ean he?” 

‘¢'To be sure he ean.”’ 

‘‘And how do you account for such a mi- 
raculous power?”’ 

‘It cannot be accounted for. It is man’s 
distinguishing characteristic—an essential 
prerogative; one of those holy and ever ac- 


rind, you know; the next ate hers without/| tive instincts of his nature which will not 


scraping or paring it; the third scraped hers 
well;. and which did he take! Which did 
he take!”’ 

‘¢'The woman that scraped her cheese?”’ 

‘“‘And why?” 

‘* Because he wanted--I give it in the 
words of the story, ladies—-he wanted nei- 
ther a spendthrift nor a slut for a wife.”’ 

Luddy! tuddy! Such a giggling and 
whispering you never heard in your life. 
You ’d have thought every woman there had 
been eating cheese, and nothing but cheese, 
for the last three months. 

“Why, sir,’’ continued Miss Farrier, 
Helen Farrier, the tall showy girl I spoke 
of, ‘according to this, it would seem that 
all things are witnesses; whatever we do 
or say, whatever we touch or take.” 

‘“*Certainly.”’ 

‘‘And pray, sir, are you a believer in the 
reputed sagacity of the wild man? Do you 
believe that he can pursue his way, with 
undeviating certainty, by the moss on the 
weather-side of the tree? or track his prey 
for miles over the shifting leaves and the 
trampled herbage of the dreariest wilder- 
ness?” 

‘<'To be sure, I do; and why not? Every 
white man you meet with, is an example, in 
his own way, of a like power. How does 
the shop-boy distinguish a counterfeit-bill at 
a glance, though he may never have seen 
the original? or one quality of cloth from 
another, varying but a trifle in the cost, not 
more than sixpence sterling, perhaps? By 
the touch, only; a brief, hasty touch. How 
does the hatter distinguish one quality of fur 
from another? By blowing upon it. 


Or | 


stay to be questioned. It is ex necessitate 
ret, incapable of explanation.” 

‘* Ex necessita—there! My mind is made 
up!” said I, on hearing this. ‘ ‘The man’s 
a lawyer.” 

‘‘A lawyer! Poh,” said Ethan; ‘that’s 
all you know about it, Mister what may 
I call your name?” 

‘Mr. Shaw,” said the collegian. 

«Mr. O. Fudge, the celebrated Mr. O. 
Fudge,” w hispered Julia. 

‘¢ Well, Mr. O°F udge, or Mr. Shaw, or 
whatever your name is, that are feller ’s no 
more of a lawyer than you are; he’s a 
preacher, I tell you; don’t I know! hav n’t 
I heerd him afore to day?” 

Julia shook her head. 

‘¢ Well, marm, who do you say ’t is?” 

oF! O, I say "tis the wandering Jew.” 

‘¢ Well, if you aint asnorter!” and off he 
bolted, head first, into the kitchen, to tell 
the story there, and have another blow out, 
as he called it, with Josh the driver. 

‘¢ Now,” continued the professor, ‘‘when 
you ask me how I am able to distinguish a 
Vaeoyne from a Rubens, or a Claude from 

a Wilson, or a Corregio from a Carracci, 
my answer is, How are you able to distin- 
guish the handwriting of your friends, or 
the style of authors you are familiar with? 
It is a faculty common to every living crea- 
ture, and always at work; always! Of the 
men about us here in this very room, there 
are not more than two or three able to dis- 
tinguish linen from cotton; yet a woman 
would tell you, by the touch, if there was 
even a mixture of the two, in warp or woof. 
So with silks, laces, and French shoes—yet 
60 : 
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a woman is no judge of broadcloth or furs; } until doomsday, with perfect safety, if he 
and not one of a hundred can perceive the | were surrounded by strangers.” 


difference between morocco and sheepskin;| ** Well, sir; and what does that prove?’ 
or, stranger still in our eyes, calf from cor-| * It proves, young man, that we are pro- 
dovan.” | vided and fortified with astonishing facul- 


“@uery!” whispered some person at our | ties; faculties that few of us ever thought of 
elbow; I felt quite sure it was Julia, with- | acknowledging, even to ourselves; faculties 
out looking up. that continue to be exercised all their lives 

‘‘And now,” continued the professor, | long, by the great multitude, without being 
with still more seriousness of manner, | pereeived by them; and that, however as- 
‘‘people who cannot see the difference be-|tonishing it may appear to us that a wild 
tween a broadcloth and a cassimere, between | man should be able to pursue his foe, or 
wrought and cast-iron cutlery, between bea- | track his prey, by signs that we cannot see, 
ver and musquash, or a counterfeit and the | even after they have been pointed out to us, 
original, wonder at the audacity of others, | yet are we all in the hourly exercise of a 
who pretend to judge of men and women, | sagacity quite as wonderful; and to the 


> . | ° 
as the shop-boy judges of all these—by | savage, perhaps, yet more so, and more in- 


their appearance, their gloves, and their ac- | comprehensible.” 

tions. And, after all, what are gloves but| ‘* Now, what do you think?” said Ethan; 
actions! Let me prevail upon you to be- | ‘‘if that are feller aint a preacher, an’ clear 
lieve,” he added, ‘all of you, that your | grit too, then my name aint Ethan Craw- 
gloves do speak a language, and a language, | ford, that’s all.” 

too, more to be depended upon, oftentimes,; Sir,” said Mr. George Dilworth Carey, 
than that of your lips: ana what is more, | with a compassionate smile, ‘such notions 
that you all understand it, and put faith in | are not likely to find favor now.” 

it, among yourselves; and are governed by| ‘The more’s the pity!” quoth the pro- 
it, in all the great business of life—lI mean | fessor. 

just what I say; though I will do you the | ‘* But,” rejoined the collegian, with a look 
justice to acknowledge that I believe you do | of subdued triumph, ‘the schoolmaster’s 
so without knowing it.” | abroad now.” 

‘‘ Nay, my dear sir, how can that be!| «+ That’s true enough,” retorted the pro- 
Surely, if we have any such power, and are | fesso1; ‘‘and if the schoolmaster were at 
in the continual exercise of it, we must be | home, it would be all the better for himself, 
conscious of it,” said another of the par-/} and for most of our youth too.” 
ty. ‘s That's into him!” shouted Ethan, rub- 
‘Indeed! Pray tell me, if you can, how | bing his hands, cutting a caper, and fetch- 
it is that you distinguish people by their| ing the collegian a whack over the shoul- 
shadows, by profiles cut in paper, by their | ders, that set him spinning like a top, to the 
walk, or voice, or tread, or cough, or by the | infinite satisfaction of Julia and her mother. 
carriage of their bodies in turning a corner? 

You know the step of your whole house- ——. 

hold. You know a stranger to be a stran- ; 
ger, as far as you can see him. And all! ‘<Wuo did that ! who was it!—Oh, it 
these things you know, without knowing | was you, was It, sair !—you are the per-pe- 
how you know them—and without being | frator, hey!’ drawled Mr. George Dil- 
able to make another understand you, when | worth Carey, 3 
you do your best by way of explanation.| ‘t Ethan Crawford! will you bear that, 
Look at the most carefully-prepared hand- | said Josh, the driver. 
bill, where a horse-thief, or a murderer, is ‘* Bear what—hey ? Tell you what ’tis, 
portrayed to the life; and then be astonished, | youngster—a joke’s a joke—but I am a 
if you can, that so many guiltless persons | /eetle apt to be ryled, if anybody goes too 
are hunted to death, and so many guilty | far—what was that he called me, hey! 
ones left unpunished. Give the best descrip- | addressing himself to Josh. i 

tion you are able of your own brother: let} Josh whispered something to him in re- 
him but change his coat, or his hat, and he| ply; and up he marched to the young col- 
might go forth into the crowded thorough-|legian, who threw himself into a boxing 
fare, crying a reward for his own arrest, | attitude, and hinted to him to keep off, or 
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the presence of the ladies should be no 
further protection for him !’’ 

Ethan stopped, just as he had put forth 
his mighty hand to clutch him by the shoul- 
der, and stood staring at him, as a huge 
mastiff might be supposed to stare at a 
lap-dog, for showing his teeth behind a 
lady’s pocket-handkerchief. 

‘*T say though, mister—if it ’twant for 
the ladies now, I’d jest turn you inside out, 
in less than two snaps of a rattlesnake’s 
tail—if there’s anything I can’t bear, its 
bein’ called names.” 

** Names !—who called you names ?2”’ 

** Who called me names !—why you, to 
be sure—did’nt he Josh? names, too, that’s 
agin the law for one gentleman to use to 
another—aint it squire ?”’ 

‘* What names have I called you, hey?” 

‘¢ Why, you called me a fraitor.”’ 

“*A traitor!” 

“Yes, and a puppy—did’nt he Josh?’’ 

Josh nodded assent—the collegian stared, 
and so did we—but as for Julia, who ap- 
peared greatly alarmed but a moment before, 
she burst out a laughing. 

““No, no, Mr. Crawford—no, no, cousin 
George—it’s all a mistake !”’ and then she 
laughed again, louder than before—* he 
called you the per-pe-trator—pronouncing 
it very siowly and emphatically, as you did 
—not puppy-traitor.”’ 

‘‘ Well what’s the difference, I should 
like to know ?—I never larnt much o’ gram- 
mar, an’ don’t pretend to know much about 
pronounceation—-hurraw there! hurraw! 
what are ye laughin’ at, now 2”’ 

The laugh stopped—the misunderstanding 
was explained—the collegian got himself 
into a perpendicular once more—they shook 
hands together; and the overgrown mastiff 
left the room with a good-natured growl, 
just as the racket stopped overhead, and 
Miss Helen appeared at the door with the 
captured glove in her hand, saying, ‘the 
owner was found !”’ 

All eyes were turned upon her; and I 
looked at the professor, to see how he would 
bear so complete a refutation of his theory; 
he must have understood me, for he shook 
his head, and smiled. 

“So, then, Miss Farrier, it was your 
glove,”’ said I. 

‘‘ No, sir; but the lady is here.”’ 

‘‘ Not here!’’ rejoined the professor, ta- 
king a survey of the whole room, as he 
s20ke so. 
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‘Why, no, not exactly here; but she 
has been here a good while, and is now in 
the next room.” 

‘* Would you have me to understand, 
Miss Farrier, that the owner of that glove 
has been here—/ere, in this very room, 

|since we have been here. Allow me to 
say that I am swre she has not.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps you know the lady, sir ?”’ 

‘* No, I donot; nor have l any reason to 
believe that I ever saw her in my life.”’ 

‘‘Upon my word, sir, if what I have 
been told is true—if there is no joke in the 
story, | mean—it is beyond all comparison 
the most extraordinary coincidence—would 
you like to see the lady, sir, and judge for 
yourself ?”’ 

Before the professor could reply, up start- 
ed Julia; and all the women rushed to- 
gether, crying ‘‘ yes! yes! by all means! 
we are dying to see her!”’ 

‘‘ Hush! hush! the lady has been greatly 
fatigued this afternoon, by a long ride on 
horseback; and if I can persuade her to 
come, you must pledge your faith, not to 

let her know that she has been the subject 
of our conversation. She has heard nothing 
of the story yet; she only knows that one 
glove has been picked up, and that the finder 
'is here waiting for his reward.”’ 

To this, we plighted our faith, betaking 
ourselves to different parts of the room, 
}and pretending to be very busy, when the 
‘door opened slowly and quietly, and Miss 
| Farrier appeared, with a—what shall I say? 
with an apparition at her elbow ! the living 
original of the portraiture, drawn by the 
| professor! the very spirit of the glove! 

I was thunderstuck; Julia and Mr. 
George Dilworth Carey, appeared over- 
whelmed with amazement; and the profes- 
‘sor himself, astonished, though he tried to 
conceal it. Wonderful! even to the very 
shape! the stature! the large blue eyes, the 
abundant hair, of brown in the shadow, 
and gold in the sun! 

| Still apprehending there must be some 
'trick, or collusion, or mistake, | went up 
‘to the lady, and begging to be presented, 
| offered her the glove. 

| She took it, with a sweet smile, just as I 
‘heard her name, and saw Miss Farrier 
| puzzled and trying to recollect mine. 

‘‘Shaw,’’ whispered somebody at my 
back. 
| Fiddle-de-dee! no such thing; the cel- 
| ebrated Mr. O’Fudge, aint it, sir?" said 
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Miss Julia. I bowed, and tried to laugh, | permit us to ask you, Miss Farnsworth, if 
just as the professor walked up, and was | you mended that glove yourself? and wheth- 
introduced to Miss Farnsworth. I saw in | er, looking earnestly into her eyes, whether 
a moment they were strangers, perfect | you are in the habit of wearing always the 
strangers. ‘*Pray,’’ said he, ‘‘ will you |same color, and of buying more than one 
permit me to ask you, Miss Farnsworth, | pair at a time?” 
how it happened that you lost both of your) «Why, sir’’—coloring and smiling—* your 
gloves, and both so near together, yet on _questions are odd enough perhaps, to justify 
different parts of the road ?”’ a refusal, but ’’——her brother joined us here, 
The very question | was about to ask! | as if anxious to know what all this meant-— 
but he did it with such a courtly air—with | « but, they shall be answered. Yes, I did 
such a gentlemanly self-possession ,thatI felt} mend that glove myself*’—-the professor 
no surprise at the readiness and gentleness ‘nodded at me—* but I do not always wear 
of her reply. the same color, nor do I often buy more than 
** Why, sir, to tell you the truth,”’ said ‘one pair at atime.” I nodded to the pro- 
she, coloring to the eyes, ‘* we were on fessor, and Julia turned away with a disap- 
our return from the Notch to Littleton. | pointed look, and the collegian drew a very 
Being on horseback, I had put on a pair of | Jong breath. But the professor himself did 
old gloves, which did very well at the time; | not appear at all disconcerted, not even 
but my brother having intimated to me that | when the mother interrupted us, by saying, 
we should probably have to stop here to | that she ‘never heard anybody so foolish, 


escape the shower, I began looking for | as to Jay in more than one pair 0” gloves at 
these, which I had put into the pocket of | a time.” 


my saddle, when we started. One was not 
to be found; yet, I had seen it, on pulling 
out my handkerchief, just before we entered hands,” added Ethan, looking over my 
the Notch—and so, and so—I declare I am |) ouider 
half-ashamed to acknowledge the truth.” — | “cB i : sai s 
“< Never mind, Harriet; you see now, if| ut,’’ continued Miss Farnsworth, “I 
you'd a taken my advice, you'd a been the were do wear gloves - song that color 
mistress of both gloves now,” said a young |** | ©*” get them." and, so does - oe, 
man at the window, who had entered the jane oe er Ea together ai ; 
room withher. It was evidently the brother | Knough | —e professor, “enought 
i Rl nite, | and now beer and gentlemen, I hope you 
“It might be silly, Edward, but I am | satisfied!” and off he marched to the 


not quite sure that I should’nt do the very | window. 


‘Taw, ma!”’ said Julia. 
‘‘ Not if she had’nt more’n one pair o’ 


same thing again under similar circumstan-| “‘ Why, the man is a witch, I declare,” 

ces.” isaid Julia. ‘*Upon my word, mother, I 
“Oh, I dare say! that’s just like you should’nt feel safe to sleep under the same 

Harriet !”’ ‘roof with him! goody gracious! look! 
“And pray,”’ said I, ‘* what was the rea- | !ook ! what's that !”’ 

son ?’’ | All eyes were turned toward him, and 


‘*Why, sir, the glove was no longerof any | then! by Jupiter! you never neard such a 
use to me, nor would the one I lost be of | screaming in all your very life! nor ever 
any use to the finder: so, looking about such a scampering! ‘There sat Julia, ter- 
me, I found a good place to drop it, where | ror-struck, speechless and motionless! and 
it could not fail to be seen; hoping, the | there sat the professor, looking at her, with 
same person who found the first, might be a little green snake, showing its wicked 
lucky enough to find the other.” I saw a eyes, just over his velvet colar, and among 
smile settling about the professor’s mouth his hair! 
here. | In less than half a minute, there was’nt 

‘‘Qne question more, if you please; I | such a thing as a woman to be seen or 
wish to satisfy two or three unbelievers, heard of in all the lower part of the house! 
who are not far off,” said I. | Confoundedly vexed at the man’s thought- 

*¢ Unbelievers !”’ ‘lessness, I left the room also, and went up 

The professor interfered, greatly to my | stairs to my chamber, and had been there at 
relief, and explained, by saying “ will you | least an hour, I should think, watching the 
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new moon at the ities driving her char- | 

iotof pearl over the mountain top, and 
“Athwart the starry wilderness of heaven ;” 


watching and wondering at the difference | 
between her pale passionless fire, and that | 


of the overshadowed sky, when the long | 


smothered glories of the storm broke forth, | 
and the waters flashed 


* Like sheets of fire, in their descent 
Through midnight’s parting firmament !” 


I had forgotten where I was, and what I 
was, when atap at my door, startled me, 
broad awake. On opening it, 1 found Mr. 


Fitch there, so agitated, he could hardly | 


speak. 


doctor!” ‘No, sir; but step in, if you 


please, and tell me what’s the matter.” 
‘*Poor Julia? hay’nt you heard her 
scream? the poor child ‘ll go distracted, if 


something ain’t done for her—what can be | 


done, sir? do tell me—there! there! did’nt 
you hear that, sir?” 

I thought I did hear a far-off a strange 
sort of a cry, but was not quite sure, and 


begged him to be calm, proposing to call up 
the professor. 


‘‘Hang the professor! the fellow’s be-' 


witched her, I believe; she can talk of 
nothin’ else but him, and see nothin’ else 
but the bear and the snake—the dirty beast!” 

‘¢ Nevertheless, my dear sir——neverthe- 
less, I am satisfied that he is the only 
creature about us worth consulting; and 
you'd better let me call him up.” 

“Mr. Fitch! Mr. Fitch! where are you!” 
cried the wife. 

‘« Here, my love!” answered Mr. Fitch, 
who hurried away on tip-toe, signing to me 
not to betray him. ‘The door being open 
now, I heard a scream, that thrilled through 
and through me; people were hurrying to 
and fro all over the house, and while I was 
trying to find the professor's room, he joined 
me at the top of the stairs. ‘ What’s all 
this uproar,”’ said he, ‘‘is the house a fire !” 

I told him what the matter was, and asked 
him if he was a physician. ‘No sir,’ 
was the reply —‘‘not by profession—that is, 
I am not a regular practitioner; but if you 
will do me the favor to see the father and 
mother of that poor child; how eould I be 


so forgetful! I don’t wonder the poor thing | 


was half-frightened to death. I never shall 
forgive myself!” for the first time he showed 
a little emotion——‘‘ but go to the father and 
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mother, I entreat you, nad say to them, 
‘that if they will permit me to be with her, 
a half an hour at furthest, I will undertake 
to relieve the sufferer. There! there! go! 
| BO and Jt will be ready for you in three 
minutes.’ 
| I went, and after a short consultation to- 
| together, it was agreed that he should be 
| permitted to see her. Julia was lifted up 
|in the bed, propped by pillows, and sup- 
| ported by her mother. It was evident that 
| her head was disturbed; she was a little 
wandering, at times, and I withdrew to the 
furthest part of the room, though requested 
\by the mother not to leave her. 





| The professor entered sofily—made a 
‘motion to have the lights removed further 
| off—-went up to the bed—breathed upon his 
hands—looked at her a moment, and I saw 
her tremble, though her eyes were shut— 
‘seated himself on the side of her bed— 
took both of her hands into his—I thought 
I saw a shudder pass over her pale, beauti- 
‘ful face at the touch—placing his two 
thumbs, so that the balls touched hers; 
held them in that position for five minutes 
orso; then withdrew them, to my unspeak- 
able relief, I admit, for I watched every 
motion, with intense anxiety, and was really 
alarmed at the expression of her face, when 
he touched her. Having done this, he placed 
the tips of his fingers upon her forehead, 
all the fingers of both hands, as if setting so 
many seals there; and having remained 
motionless and breathless for a minute or 
two, drew them away slowly and graceful- 
ly—ay, gracefully ! ‘and without touching 
‘her, except once or twice upon her shoul- 
ders, and then followed the outline of her 
body, down to the very extremity of her 
feet, always, however, at a distance of three 
or four inches from the bed-clothes. This 
he continued, till I saw the countenance 
of the poor sufferer change; and, after a 
few minutes, the color came to her lips, and 
she breathed more freely. The father 
looked at me, as if hardly knowing what to 
think ; and the mother never took her eyes 
” off the fingers of the operator; and as for 
myself, I hardly know what I thought, or 
believed, or saw, till poor Julia opened her 
eyes, and smiling faintly, though she saw 
the professor, shut them again, declaring 
as she did so, that she was very sleepy ; 
upon which the professor signified to the 
parents, that she might be ind: ulged, and 
‘making a sign to me to follow, crept out of 
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the room as he had crept in, without being | 
heard. 


{ April, 


man. ‘ Open your mouth,” says he— let’ s 
see your tongue—what are you ben eatin’ 


I followed—but not to sleep, and as I jof?’ « Nothin’,’ says the man. ‘ Nothin’! 
shut my door, I heard the following con- | don’t tell me! you've ben eatin’ oysters.’ 


versation, which appeared to be carried on | 
just below, and within half-a-dozen feet of | 
me : 

‘¢ Why, that are Injunn’s no more to be | 
compared to him, I tell you, than a toad 


wants a tail—every bit an’ grain, as the | 


nigger said.”’ 

‘¢ What Injunn are you talkin’ about?” 

‘* Why that are feller that met old Major 
Nye in the woods once, an’ axed him if 
he’d seen a Jeetle, old, lame, white man, 
with along gun, an’ a dog with a bob-tail: 
an’ when the major said yes, an’ axed 
what’s to pay, the Injunn up an’ told him 
how ’t somebody ’d ben stealin’ his venison. 
‘Did you see him?’ says the major, says 
he. ‘No,’ says the Injunn. ‘How was 
you able to describe him then, as you did, 
hey?” ‘ Why,’ says the Injunn, ‘I knowed | 
he was leetle, ’ cause he couldn’t reach the 
venison without rolling up a stone to stand 
on—I knowed he was old, ’cause his tracks 
wasn’t reg’lar—I knowed he was lame, 
’cause he always stepped short with one 
foot—I knowed he was a white man, ’cause | 
he turned up his toes—I knowed his gun 
was long, ’cause he rested it agin a tree, 
and scratched the bark a leetle—and I 
knowed the dog had a bob-tail, ’cause he 
squat down in the dust.’ ”’ 

‘«« Wal, if that don’t beat all nater,’ Josh! 
do you believe it, hey ?”’ 

‘“‘ Believe it! why that ain’t nothin’ to 
what this chap can do; I tell you what I 
seed myself; and what I see. I know—he 
jest looked into a woman’s glove then, an’ 
he up an’ told what her name was—where | 
she lived—how old she was—how much | 
she was worth—an’ how many children | 
she was goin’ to have—read it right off to | 
her like a book; an’ when they came to 
ask her, she said, *twas all true. What do 
you think o’ that?” "6 

‘Think o’ that—I think she ought to 
ben ashamed of herself.”’ 

‘‘Haw, haw, haw! That's jiss like you, 
wife !”’ 

«Well now, it’s my opinion, that you 
are ben made a fool of, Josh. Don’t you 
remember the story we had in last years al- 
manack ?” 

* What story? 

“About a doctor that went to see a sick | 


|And sure enough, so he had. And when 
jhe got home, the young chap that steddied 


with him, axed him how he knew he’d ben 


eatin’ oysters, ‘ why,’ says he, ‘ you fool 
'you! didn’t I see the shells under the bed!’ 
‘* Now that’s my way of accountin’ for 
what this chap’s done ; he knows the gal as 
wellas you do.” 
‘* And better too, : hope, ”* said the husband. 
‘Ah! but you’ve forgotten the best part 
o’ the story,”’ said another voice, (I would 
take my bible oath, ’twas the professor’s.) 
'** The young chap that steddied with the 
doctor, went round the next day to see the 
patient himself. ‘Open your mouth,’ says 
he: ‘let’s see your tongue! What are you 
ben eatin’ of to-day?’ * Nothin,’ says the 
‘man. ‘Nothin’! don’t tell me! you’ve 
ben eatin’ a hoss!’ ‘A hoss!’ *To be 
‘sure you have; don’tI see the saddle an’ 
bridle under the bed !’ ”’ 
A short hurried whispering followed this, 
;and I heard a woman’s voice vowing she 
|wouldn’t sleep under that roof another night 
while he was there, for all the world. «To 
‘tell you the truth, Josh, I believe that are 
gal there that he’s ben bewitchin,’ (I heard 
her father say so,) I believe she’s more’n 
| half right, in whatshe said about him.” 
** And who does she say he is?”’ 
‘The wandering Jew!” answered the 
voice of the professor close at her elbow. 
‘‘Waugh!’’ screamed the woman; ‘‘waugh, 


waugh, waugh! let’s be off, Josh !”’ 
* * * * * * * 





Not being able to sleep, I lay awake 
wondering half the night if the mysterious 
operation I had been a witness to, where 
pain had literally been rebuked in my very 
presence, and great suffering relieved by a 
‘touch, was not, in fact, a case of animal 
magnetism ; and if so, who was the extra- 
‘ordinary man? and what was he? and how 
had he managed to overcome the loathing 
|and abhorrence of that beautiful child after 
‘having so frightened and shocked her? Was 
it sympathy? was it a strange and awful 
power vouchsafed to the few and the faith- 
ful? or was it only an effect of the imagin- 
vation? What I saw I believe—account for 
‘itasi may. And therefore, * * * when 1 
awoke, as I did, very early, having deter- 
mined to proceed forthwith to Lyt ttleton, 
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and go down by the Connecticut river, ' | disastrous, 
through the most beautiful parts of New- (ty could to avert them. 


Hampshire, the first thing I saw on looking | 
out of my window, was poor Julia and the 
professor whispering together at the door! 
It was very strange! and before I had re- 
covered from my surprise, | saw him stoop | 
down and kiss her forehead, put a paper | 
into her hands, not unlike those I had seen 
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| 


stuffed away in her bonnet the day before, |s 


and vanish. I held my breath for a moment | 
and then began rubbing my eyes. At this 
instant she looked up, and just as if nothing 


| 


unusual had happened called out—* Ah, | 


George, is that you! Good morning to | 
you, and good morning to you, Mr. O’- 
Fudge!’ I havn’t another word to say. 
The clearest case of animal magnetism, 
was it not?—~New- York Mirror. 





DEMOSTHENES. 


FROM RECOLLECTIONS OF ANCIENT LITERATURE, BY 
AN IRISH BARRISTER. 


To Philip we are indebted for Demosthe- 
nes. It was he who called forth that pro- 
digious eloquence which electrified Greece, 
and made Philip tremble—that eloquence to 
which all times and generations, whose 
judgments cannot be taken captive by envy, 
bring and offer the garlands of victory, and 
shall keep the offerings free from corrup- 
tion, and is likely to keep them, ‘“‘ as long 
as water flows, and the lofty trees flourish.”’ 
All the seeds had been long sown for the 
production of such a man; the Government 
democratic, the rostrum accessible to every 
citizen, eloquence was now regarded more 
in the light of a severe study; and the intel- 
lectual multitude that frequented the public 
assemblies, knew well how to appreciate 
genius. In such a state of things, Demos- 
thenes came forth to direct the affairs of the 
republic. ‘The subtle politician of Macedon 
was the object of his unceasing hostility; he 
discovered all his plans—he disconcerted 
all his schemes—he alienated some of the 
States that were confederated with him, ter- 
rifying some into neutrality, and seducing 
others to espouse the cause of Athens. With 
his policy, however, we have nothing to do, 
unless so far as it is connected with his elo- 
quence. If Demosthenes erred there, he 
erred splendidly. He did not flinch from 
the consequences; they were, to be sure, 
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but he did all that human abili- 
All his smaller 
| speeches are full of energy and beauty, and 
distinguished by that boldness with which 


he told truths, however unpalatable, to the 


pleasure-loving Athenians. When the trea- 
| sury was exhausted, and the triremes rotted 
‘in the docks of the Pireus for wart of re- 
|pairs, while Philip, at a distance, gradually 

sapped the strength of the republic, the Athe- 
nians cared little while their passion for 
amusement was gratified out of the ‘* The- 
set apart solely for that pur- 
pose, and further guaranteed by a law of 
Eubulus, which made it a capital crime for 


‘any person to propose either its abolition or 





‘alienation. Butsuch absurd legislation, with 


its penal consequences, did not intimidate 
Demosthenes; ie boldly proposed to devote 
it to the purpose of the war. Loud was the 
clamor of the playgoers; but his voice rolled 
above the storm; he was threatened with 


‘impeachment by the demagogues, but he 


was firm in his purpose, and succeeded. 
In the first philippic, after vividly des- 
cribing the conduct which insures success, 


and urging the men of wealth to send in 


contributions for the war, and persons of mi- 


‘litary age to take up arms, he lays the 
‘scourge on the back of Philip, and when he 
‘has warmed his audience with enthusiasm, 





he suddenly turns around and rebukes them 
for their unpardonable inactivity: in the lan- 


| guage of an old proverb, ‘he strikes while 
| the iron is heated.” 


‘s When, oh! men of Athens, when will 
you do what you ought? No doubt, when 
something shall happen! when some neces- 
sity shall exist! Why, in what light do you 
view your present situation? Because, in 
my opinion, the most urgent necessity to 
free men is the disnonor that follows failure. 
Are you content to go about the market- 
place and inquire of each other, what news? 
Let me ask you, can anything be more new 
than for a mere man of Macedon to van- 
quish the Athenians, and rule the affairs of 
Greece? Is Philipdead? No; by heavens, 
but he is sick! And how does that concern 
you? For, were this Philip to die, you 


| would soon raise up to yourselves another 


Philip, if this be your mode of attending to 
affairs. For he has not elevated himself so 
much by his own power as by your sloth. 
Besides, be certain of this, that, if anything 
should happen to him, and should fortune 
favor us, which always succors us so much 
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better than ourselves, (and may her efforts | twice saved them from the most prodigious 
for us be complete!) by being on the very| dangers. But, in truth, some men mete out 
spot, and taking advantage of the disorder, a very different measure of justice and pre- 
into which things would be thrown, you judice to themselves and to the State. For 
may dispose of them at your pleasure. But what fairness is there in men who have just 
in your present condition, not even when a_ escaped from prison, wholly forgetting their 
favorable juncture should put Amphipolis into | place; w hile the nation, which was wont to 
your power, can you possess it, falling fill the first place among the States of Greece, 
back, as you do, both in preparation and de-, and sway their destinies, is now to be sunk 
termination.’ in absolute ingloriousness and insignifi- 
In the fourth philippic, there is the fol-| cance!”’ 

lowing very beautiful passage, in which; ‘The exquisite art of this argument is only 
Aristodemus, a vehement partisan of Philip, comparable to its chaste and headstrong 
and a counsellor of peace, is covered with eloquence. But it is unjust to the charac- 
that bitter invective which corrodcs like vi- ter of Demosthenes to sacrifice his general 
triolic acid. Demosthenes was never fru-| grandeur by the selection of a few detached 
gal of vituperation; where it was deserved passages, which can only give a shadowy 
he dealt it without measure; he never minced idea of his great vigor and sublimity. The 
words, or smothered their acidity. by a gen-| spirit, genius, and power dwell in no parti- 
tle antidote. A real ruffian as Aristodemus | cular part; they are infused through and im- 
was, he called him so, and never covered pregnate the mass. To form a proper esti- 
his dislike beneath a false glare of words: mate, a whole oration should be weighed: a 
“Suppose you, Aristodemus, (invective | broken finger would give about as correct a 
apart,) were asked how it comes io pass, | notion of the Minerva of Phidias, or the 
that, though weil aware of what, indeed, | ethereal grace and beauty of the Coan Ve- 
every one ‘knows, the calm, and the ease,| nus. In the two passages we have selected, 
and the security of a private station, and the | the reader will be surprised at the absence 
anxiety and slipperiness, the daily vexa-| of anything like ornament; the devourer of 
tions and perils which chequer public life,| dazzling tropes and splendid imagery must 
you yet should prefer a stormy existence to| stay his desire, and seek elsewhere for sti- 
quiet and repose, what would you say? If, mulants to his appetite for fine fancies. In 
you gave the best answer, and we were wil- Demosthenes there is no food of that un- 
ling to admit its truth, that your motive is; wholesome nature; he gives a solid and sin- 
the love of your honor and renown, I should) gle dish, dressed in the most homely style, 
marvel how a man, disposed for his gratifi-| without sauce or condiment. We are as- 
cation to encounter every toil, and suffering, | tonished at his great sobriety and abstemi- 
and hazard, can counsel his country to sac-| ousness, at his want of ostentation and sur- 
rifice all such considerations for the love of| passing homeliness of manner. If the mere 
ease. For surely, we cannot pretend that | reading of the orations produced so extra- 
you have some dignity to support in Athens, | ordinary an effect on a stranger, what must 
but that Athens has none to maintain among| have been their effect on the men who 
the States of Greece. Nor doI precisely| heard them? How must the breasts of the 
see how the safety of the State should de-| Athenians have burned! With what tre- 
pend upon only attending to its own con-| mulous emotions must they have been sway- 
cerns, if your chief peril lies in not med-| ed, when he stood on the marble tribune 
surrounded by the 
not your Own: ‘on the saad you and the | temples of the guardian gods— Marathon on 
State are in jeopardy—you from doing and | his left, Salamis before him—every object 
overdoing, she from inaction. But, then, it| in view that could kindle a recollection of 
seems (God help us!) it would be a shame | the glorious days of Greece—of a series of 
i than which there is no grander spec- 

and ancestors should be sanehiheed’ in your tacle in history, and which, with all the ex- 
person, but that the country has inherited | aggerations of orators and poets, still have 
from its forefathers only mean and name-| sufficient to eternize the bravery of Athens? 
less renown. Not so; your father was a| A northern barbarian, too, attempting the 
ruffian, if he resembled you. Our ances- | downfal of a city which valiantly withstood 
tors, as all the States of Greece well know, | a continent in arms, and continued the strug- 
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gle by land and sea until it dictated the 
terms of peace to Asia, can the results of 
his eloquence be wondered at? Passion, 
anger, disdain, earnestness, inflammation, 
glory, Greece and liberty, formed that stu- 
pendous compound. We read them now 
in our closet; but, besides our ignorance of 
the language, its structure and idioms, how 
much is lost! The finely modulated voice, 
the glowing and dilated eye, all the imme- 
diate action of mind on mind, the manifest in- 
spiration of intense power and energy, the 
well-balanced and expressive gesture, an ar- 
gument in itself—all are absent, and we in 
vain endeavor to supply the place by soft 
and gelid words. A spoken and a written 
speech are nearly as different asa body ina 
state of life and death, or, as a modern wri- 
ter has expressed it, somewhat ambitiousiy 
but truly, between some magnificent temple 
laid open to the studious contemplation of 
some solitary student, and the same edifice 
beheld amid the fullest accompaniments of 
sacrificial movement and splendor, thronged 
with adoring crowds, and resounding with 
solemn harmonies. * * * = #* 
When he pronounced his oration in reply 
to Eschines, he was advanced in years, 
broken down with sickness as well as the 
afflictions of his country; he was wholly at 
the mercy of Antipater beside; but through- 
out all, there is not the shadow of a fear; no 
trembling, no blenching, no attempt to mol- 
lify the resentment of his enemies, or to 
avert the destiny which full well he knew 
awaited him, whether victory now declared 
for or against him. He was a man of the 
sternest convictions, and he gave proofs of 
his firmness by scorning all compromise. 
Neither is there any gasconade, any self- 
commendation, where his own defense did 
not imperatively require it. 
the miserable egotism of Cicero, who seem- 
ed to enjoy life only in an atmosphere of 


vain adulation; the one tortured by his con-. 


sulship, his everlasting consulship: it is 
lugged in everywhere, in his speeches and 
philosophical writings, where it should, and 
where it should not; in his letters to Atticus, 
and his advice to his son; it is all the same, 
the consulship still. ‘Fhe earnestness of 
Demosthenes was never weakened by his ef- 
forts to be sarcastic, or the silly vanity of 
endeavoring to raise the laughter of his au- 
dience, of which. Cicero was foolishly fond. 
Witness his zeal to rival Claudius in ob- 
scene jesting, in the first book of his Epis- 
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— 
tles to haseens ia whea the heart of De 
mosthenes yearned in exile for the home he 
had left, he appears far less prostrate than 
the wretched and broken-hearted Cicero. 
No man ever suffered more severely for his 
greatness than Demosthenes, which well 
justified Juvenal in commiserating the lot of 
genius. He was, says Heeren, the most 
sublime and deeply tragic character with 
which history makes us acquainted; his life 
was of the most austere and painful interest. 
Fate envied him one day’s repose, from his 
seventeenth year till he drank the poison, 
except, perhaps, the day of his triumph, 
when he wentafter Eschines to the Pireus, 
and generously offered him a purse of gold. 
This act was even censured by his enemies. 
His countenance was severe and melancho- 
ly; sorrow had impressed on it many acon 
trace. Though firm as the Acropolis, 
feeling he was a child. When a sei 
taunted him with weeping more easily than 
others could laugh, he unknowingly uttered 
a deep truth, A continual fluctuation of 
dying and reviving hopes softened his mind, 
and made it the sport of emotions. When 
the news of Philip’s death reached Athens, 
he could not refrain from wreathing his 
forehead with flowers, although his daugh- 
ter lay dead. Not that he was not more 
keenly alive to the feelings of humanity than 
most men, but he would not permit grief to 
interfere with his feelings as a lover of his 
country; he rejoiced at the death of the ty- 
rant, and he had not the hypocrisy to con- 
ceal it. At length, the country for which 
he had so long struggled added another: to 
the many victims of its ingratitude. He 
was fined £10,000 for his st/ence in the af- 
fair of Harpalus, which, being unable te pay, 
he was cast into adungeon. By the assist- 
ance of some friends he escaped to AXgina, 
from which, like Cimon, he often looked 
with mournful eyes towards Athens. Once 
more he was inspired with new hope; his 
heart once more beat high for his country. 
Alexander died in Babylon, and a passion 
for freedom once again kindled through the 
States of Greece. Athens, as usual, made 
the initiative; her envoys went forth, sum- 
moning all to a final struggle. The old pa- 
triot joined them, and his eloquence pre- 
vailed. His exile was annulled, and by the 
unanimous decree of the people he was re- 
stored to his country. The Paralian galley 
was despatched to AZgina to bring him back: 
priests, prytantes, archons, senators, public 
61 





officers, the citizens of every degree, rushed | 
from the city when a messenger announced | 
his progress from the Pireus; Athens held | 
a festival day. He was welcomed with ac- | 
clamations; all did the venerable patriot re- | 
verence; at length, overcome by his emo- | 
tions, he wept, and, stretching out his hands, | 
declared himself more happy than Alcibi- 
ades. It was atransitory glory for him and | 
his country. Craterus and Antipater pre- 
vailed; and the son of the ferryman, the ig- 
noble Demades, ordered Demosthenes to die! 
He and his accused friends fled by night 
from the city, and eseaped to the island of 
Calauria, where he sought refuge in the. 
temple of Neptune. Thither the bloodhounds | 
of Antipater pursued him; pardon was pro- 
mised him if he surrendered. He scorned 
any compromise with the enemies of his 
country, and swallowed poison. ‘* Oh Nep- 
tune!”’ he exclaimed, ‘* they have defiled | 
thy temple, but, honoring thee, I will leave 
it while yet living!’ He then fell dead be- 
fore the altar! Demosthenes dead! How 
must that announcement have thrilled 
through the heart of Greece! The cham- 
pion of their liberty no more! He who, 
with no other means than his genius and vi- | 
gor—with vast power and influences oppos- | 
ed to him, and having to struggle, besides, | 
with the corruptions of his own citizens— 
upheld the independence of his country | 
against the most fearful odds. For thirty 
years he never failed in his devotion, and he | 
at last found a grave beneath the ruins of | 
her liberty. 
The world has never witnessed a charac- | 
ter of more unsullied grandeur than thrt of | 
Demosthenes. | 


oe 


MY FIRST HAT. 
BY J. N. MACJILTON. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
O, I REMEMBER well the day, 
*Tis like a dream just past away, 

When my first hat was bought. 
I laid it on the floor, and stood 
With folded arms, in pompous mood, 

Wrapt up in glorious thought. | 
As proud as any lord was I, | 
And thought myself full five feet high, 

Too tall to play with toys. 
Awhile I stood to ape the man, 
Then snatched my hat, and off I ran, 

To show it to the boys. 
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And many a hand that hat passed through; 

I watched them all—says I *’t is new, 
Take care, do n’t soil the crown; 

For if you do my pa I’ tell, 

And he ’1l come out and trounce you well, 
Or else I ’1l knock you down.’ 


A score of hats were soon pulled off— 

A score of youngsters tried to scoff— 
Each vowed his hat was best ; 

‘And only see,’ said Carter’s Jim, 

‘How much mine has a broader brim, 
Worth more than all the rest.’ 


Said I, ‘mine ’s newest, and of course 

For wearing can be none the worse, 
And must be best of all; 

Just see the crown, how high it is, 

None has a higher crown than this; 
Take care, do n’t let it fall.’ 


*I care not,’ said another voice, 
‘For you, nor Jim, nor all the boys, 
Nor do I wish to boast; 
if mine ’s not best, I Jl never move, 
And by the hatter I can prove, 
That it has cost the most.’ 


‘It ’s very strange,’ says I, ‘ that Jim 

Should call this lower part the brim; 
The like I never heard. 

It ’s rim, my papa told me so, 

And by my spelling book I 711 show 
That Jim ’s misealled the word.’ 


‘It ’s rim! it ’s brim!’ the urchin crew 

All shouted out; each swore he knew, 
And said he learned at school, 

To spell it rim—and spell it brim; 

So right and wrong was Carter’s Jim, 
And each clung to his rule. 


Then rant and tear to fight we went, 
To settle fairly the event, 
And spell the word aright. 
And many a ragged vest and shirt, 
And many a face all smeared with dirt, 
Resulted from the fight. 


Revenge was pictured in each eye— 

Each one resolved to ‘do or die,’ 
And high his wrath did foam. 

Into the ring I foremost dashed, 

My hat was all to pieces smashed, 
And I went crying home. 


Now circumstances since have shown, 

That men are chiidren—older grown, 
And quarrel yet for words ; 

They beat and bruise each other sore, 

And wreak their vengeance o’er and o’er, 
For, faith! they ’d all be lords. 
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ORIENTAL POLITICS. | 


ENGLAND—RUSSIA—INDIA—BRITISH INDIA. 


Te present state and aspects of our na-| 
tional relations with Great Britain, are such 
as to render the semi-belligerent attitude of 


| 





that country toward one of the first powers 
of Europe, a subject of more than ordinary | 
interest. We propose, therefore, to give a 
concise though hurried view of the present | 
relative position of Russia and England. 
Russia, as is well known, is a modern 
though now gigantic power. Scarcely a' 
century has transpired since the barbarian | 
tribes who inhabited the sterile plains and) 
bleak wastes of the frozen North, began to 
be of any account in the politics of Europe. | 
Engaged in petty, though devastating, wars 
with each other, or with countries that now 
form an integral portion of their vast em- 
pire, the Russians enjoyed nearly the same 
consideration in Paris, Vienna, or London, 
that the savages of Hudson’s Bay, and oth- 
er far Northern regions, may be supposed 
to hold at Washington, Charleston, or New- 
Orleans. The genius of Peter the Great— 
aided, doubtless, by the mad hostility of 
Charles XI1I1—moulded these thinly seatter- 
ed barbarians into the lineaments of a great 
nation. ‘The impulse thus given has never 
been arrested ; and to this day it is said that 
Russia has never made 4 war without von- 
quest, or a peace without securing a ces- 
sion of conquered territory. By victory or 
policy, country after country has been add- 
ed to her dominion, nation after nation ab- 
sorbed within herself, until the northern 
half of two continents, Europe and Asia, 
acknowledges the absolute sway of her Em- 
peror, while a large portion of America is 
also nominally his. From ‘ornea, at the 
head of the Gulf of Bothnia, in 20° east 
of London, to Mount St. Elias on the west 
coast of America, in 140° west, her undis- 
puted domain stretches more than half the 
circumference of the globe; while from the 
farthest north that it is either habitable or 
penetrable, down to the 50th parallel of lati- 
tude, almost the whole eastern world is her 
own; and her territory south of it is at once 
vast and valuable. ‘The Caspian sea is now 
virtually a Russian lake, as the Black sea) 





standards in triumph through Warsaw, Ber- 
lin, Paris, and to the gates of Constantino- 
ple, are sufficient to annihilate any neigh- 
boring power, from Sweden to China, (Au- 
stria possibly excepted,) in a single cam- 
paign; and it is hardly hyperbolical to as- 
sert that her will is at this time predominant 
over a full fourth of the globe. Considered 
merely in a physical point of view, Russia 
is beyond comparison the strongest, most 
powerful, as she is probably the most am- 
bitious power on the face of the earth. 

Not dissimilar in origin and growth, 
though utterly so in every other respect, is 
the British Empire in India, which, from 


| humble beginnings as a mercantile adventure, 


has grown to a complete supremacy over 
the fertile and populous region stretching 
from the Himmaleh mountains on the north, 
to the Indian ocean on the south, and from 
near the Indus on the west, to the Irawaddy 
on the east—» eountry abounding in wealth 
and resourees, and containing more than 
one hundred millions of inhabitants. This 
country is now one of the most precious 
appendages of the British crown; and it is 
doubtful whether without it the financial 
capacities of the Empire could be made 
equal to the heavy burden of debt and ex- 
penditure which they are required to sus- 
tain. ‘The loss of India to Great Britain 
would be the prelude to revolution or na- 
tional bankruptey. 

It is only since the recent virtual subju- 
gation of ‘Turkey and Persia to the giant 
power of the Northern Colossus, that Eng- 
land has felt any serious apprehension for 
the safety of her Oriental possessions. But 
the complete prostration of the Ottoman 
power by the last war, and the peace of 
Adrianople; the grasping conditions impos- 
ed in the treaty by Russia; the further ex- 
actions, especially with regard to the pass- 
age of the Dardanelles and the navigation 
of the Euxine, since or secretly at that time 
imposed; the defection from his allegiance 
of the Pacha of Egypt; the vastly impor- 
tant alienation of Persia from the interests 
of England, and her present close alliance 
with Russia; and, finally, the constant ag- 
gressions and extension of power by Russia, 
especially on her southeastern frontier, have 
impressed upon the British nation, particu- 


is constituted by the treaty of Adrianople,| larly upon those who have a deep interest 
while the Baltic is nearly enclosed by her| in the preservation of her Indian Empire, 
own territory, or that of subservient states. | a vivid sense of impending and formidable 
Her vast armies, which have borne her! danger. We shall not attempt, at this dis- 
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tance, to ) judge of the reality or the immi- | 
nence of that danger. We prefer to detail | 
facts rather than indulge in speculations. 

The alienation of Persia—mwhich is re- 
garded as radical and determinate—removes 
half the barrier before existing between 
Russia and India. From his extreme port 
of Astrabad, on the southeast coast of the 
Caspian sea, the Autocrat might now, it is 
supposed, march an army to Herat, on the 
eastern frontier of Persia, not only without 
opposition, but with every fac ility that might 
be required. ‘There w rould it first encounter 
hostility. Let us consider its nature: 

Persia, occupying the heart of the Asiatic 
continent, is known to every reader of his- 
tory as subject to frequent and desolating | 
civil wars arising from disputed claims to 
succeed to the throne. We believe no less 
than two of these have arisen within the 
last fifty years. ‘The tendency to these, it 
must be obvious, unsettles all calculations of 
future aid to Russia based on the present 
temper of her sovereign. But India is still 
separated from danger by the intervention 
of another rude and rocky country, nearly 
five hundred miles in width, lately known | 
by the general term of Afghanistan, though 
consisting of the sevei ral partially united 
and imperfectly defined states or principali- 
ties of Cabul, Candahar, Beloochistan, He- 
rat, etc. ‘This country is a victim to the 
same propensity for contested successions 
which has for many centuries devastated its 
neighbor kingdom, Persia. By one of the’ 
last, its royal family was driven into eee 
leaying its government in the hands of 
number of formerly subordinate though bedi 
erful chiefs, mainly of the warlike family 
of Barukyzes, who now govern its sevel -al 
states under a union not dissimilar to our 
own. ‘They are chiefs of marked ability 
in peace and war, as well as of popularity, 
as is evinced by their agrandizement, and 
by their signal discomfiture of two or three 
strenuous efforts, aided by foreign arms, to 
restore the dynasty which they overthrew. 
A recent manifesto from their court, expos- 
ing, denouncing, and defying the restless 
machinations and boundless, insatiable ra- 
pacity of the East India Company, proves 
them well acquainted with their own posi- 
tion, and with the dangers which threaten 
them. ‘They will doubtless be found equal 
to any emergency. 

The small mountainous province of He- 
rat, in the northwest quarter of Afghanistan, | 
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| though we 


powerful force. 
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i is governed by an able chief known as Dost 


Mahomed, in close alliance with the Baru- 
kyze — of the rest of Afghanistan, 
believe not one of their family. 
This state is mainly important for the 
strength of its capital, Herat, commanding 
the principal, if not only practicable rout 
from Persia, and which is therefore regard- 
ed as one of the most important of the keys 
of India. Herat, as is well known, was 
besieged by a formidable Persian army, but 

gallantly resisted all their efforts, and finally 


repulsed them from its territory with loss. 


{t is hardly probable that Persia, unless 
stunulated by foreign ambition, will renew 
the attempt. But the siege of Herat is re- 
garded by England as solely of Russian in- 
stigation, and undertaken solely to open to 
Rassian arms the rout to India. It is as- 
serted by the British accounts from that re- 
gion that the siege was directed by Russian 
officers, some of whom fell before the walls 
of the beleaguered city. It is doubtless no 
less true that English officers aided in the 
defense; so that a preliminary and casual 
collision between the two great powers now 
struggling for the mastery of Asia has al- 
re ady occurred, in the very heart of the con- 
tinent, at a point full 3, 000 miles alike from 
London and St. Petersburg, 2,000 from 
Calcutta, and 1,500 from Astrachan. It 
may be worthy of note that it is nearly ma 
direct line from St. Petersburg by Astrachan 
to Caleutta. ‘That a Russian army, if ever 
one should penetrate to India, must master 
and march through Herat, to avoid the still 
more rugged and impassable mountains in 
the north of it, and the equally formidable 
deserts and barren wastes which lie south, 
seems placed beyond doubt. ‘The alliance 
of Afghanistan is therefore of vital import- 
ance to either power, in case of a collision 
between Russia and England in the East. 
The line of policy determined on by the 
British—perhaps we should say, by the 
East India Company—is at once character- 
istic and remarkable. Instead of laboring to 
conciliate the ruling power of the former 
country, they are intriguing to subvert it 
and establish one on its ruins not merely 
favorable but subservient to their interests. 
They have endorsed the claims of Shah 
Soojah, the expelled monarch of Afghanis- 
tan, and are preparing to back him with a 
That he is weak and un- 
qualified for the sovereignty would seem to 
be established by his exile; that he is un- 
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popular’t is eMnct by the ‘tant that he bas | 
once or twice already been defeated in at-| 
tempts to recover his throne, though backed | 
by a respectable alien force. But the Brit-| 
ish Company would doubtless prefer an in- | 
strument to an ally; and the unpopularity of 
their protegé, if once restored to his throne, | 
will render him only the more subservient to | 
those who direct the foreign bayonets by 
which he is placed and sustained there.— 
Such appear to be the calculations of the, 
rulers of British India. ‘They are certain 
of meeting no opposition on their own side 
of the theater of the coming contest. The 
country watered by the Indus, which inter- 
venes between their proper possessions and 
Afghanistan, consists of Sinde or the region 
of the lower Indus, governed by native 
chiefs styled Ameers, who are naturally 
tributaries to. the Afghan power, but who 
are now in rebellion against it, 
doubtless, by British intrigues and _proffers 
of assistance. Higher up the Indus, Brit- 


ish India is separated from Afghanistan by | 


Punjaub, the dominion of Runjeet Singh, 
an inveterate enemy of the Afghans and long 
the close ally of the British. 
have too much sagacity to aid in overthrow- 
ing the Afghan power and thus make mas- 
ters of his already too powerful allies, who 
would thence enclose his dominion on three 
sides with their own; but if not active in aid- 
ing the grasping projects of the Company, 
he will at least do nothing to obstruct them. 
Such is the present state of Oriental poli- 
tics; though we may add the accredited re- 
port that the Burmese on the east and the 
Nepaulese on the north are about to invoke 
again the chances of war with the British. 
That they are stimulated to this by Russian 
emissaries, is stoutly asserted by British ac- 
counts; that they are goaded to it by a keen 
sense of their own wrongs, is quite as prob- 
able—though both may be true. But at 
any rate a war at the same time with Af- 
ghanistan, Nepaul and Burmah, will give 
the East India Company ample employ- 
ment, even though Persia and Russia should 
throw nothing more than their irrepressible 
sympathies and secret aid into the scale of 
the native powers. ‘The entrance of Shah 
Soojah at the head of a virtually British 
force into Afghanistan, will mark the com- 
mencement of a struggle which will proba- 
bly extend the British power in Asia to the 
frontiers of Persia, Thibet, and China, or 
subvert it altogether.— New- Yorker. 


stimulated, | 


Still, he may 
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SACRED LITERATURE. 


BY EDMUND FLAGd. 





The sacred page—a page, 

Where triumphs immortality; a page 

Which not the whole creation could produce, 

Which not the conflagration shall destroy. 

Young. 
Ir has been well remarked by a distin- 

guished scholar of our land, that the two 
cardinal principles which fix the character 
and decide the worth of all literature, are 
duty and usefulness—duty, in all its various 
relations to God; usefulness, through all the 
endless diversity of its connection with man. 
Apart from these considerations, it is worse 
than valueless. ‘The test, then, of its ex- 


| cellence, should ever be, the extent to which 


it has honored God and improved the hu- 
man race. 

With sentiments such as these, are we to 
believe that literature has no community of 


‘interest, no sympathy of feeling, no identity 


of purpose, with Religion or its sacred 
source? ‘The error of those who imagine 
thus, must lie in the low estimate they have 
placed upon polite literature, and the judg- 
ment they have formed from the features 
and spirit it has hitherto assumed, rather 
than from those of which it is susceptible. 
God has not, indeed, made to us an imme- 
diate revelation upon the truths of philoso- 
phy, the abstrusities of science, or the ele- 
gances of art. But literature, science, and 
art, in their legitimate design, are surely in- 
struments, each of them, subordinate though 
they be, in the scheme of Providence,. for 
the moral improvement of man; and the 
melancholy fact, that they have long exer- 
cised an influence far from their original 
purpose, is to be accounted for, to a great 
extent, through the neglect of scriptural pre- 
cepts. The influence of the Bible upon 
polite literature has hitherto been slight, 
and yet it is préeminently a store-house of 
thought, a treasury of material, and presents 
that grand desideratum in the republic of 
letters, an ultimate standard of taste. In 
the beautiful language of another, ‘The 
record of sacred literature is the book of 
life, spotless and eternal; its penmen are 


prophets, apostles, and martyrs; its minis- 
tering servants are cherubim and seraphim, 
the angel and archangel.”’ 

If we cast a glance over the history of 
poetry in its earliest era, that of the ancient 
Israelites is the first which arreststkhe atten- 
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tion. Indeed, we re azard little i in the asser- 
tion, that, as this peculiar people were the 
eldest of the nations of antiquity whose an- 
nals have come down to us, in like manner 
their expression of poetical feeling, and 
their attempts at poetical arrangement, were 
the earliest. 

But be this as it may, Hebrew Poetry is 


undeniably the most ancient which has 
reached the age in which we live; and the 


earliest specimen of versification which all 
literature can produce, is the song of La- 
mech, in the Book of Genesis. When we 
consider, too, such poetry as is contained in 
the Pentateuch, almost six centuries before 
the era of Homer; and annals, such as were 
chronicled by the Lawgiver, one thousand 
years before ‘the pagan Herodotus, it is not 
difficult to believe, that the Hebrews were 
equally the fathers of //istory and of Song. 
The sacred records close where those of 
classic antiquity begin. ‘The seven books 
of Moses had been “read and pondered upon 
more than ten centuries, when the father of 
Profane History was born; and the last of 
the sacred chroniclers, Malachi the prophet, 
was his cotemporary. Ages before the au- 
thor of the [liad had touched his harp- 
strings upon the banks of the Illyssus, and 
before the remotest period when ‘the E nay p- 
tian Memnon had introduced the knowledge 
of letters into Greece, the prophet-poets of 
Israel had scaled the hights of Song! 

This circumstance, we are told, is of it- 
self one of the most resplendent proofs of 
the divine origin of the Scriptures. In 
every other nation, measured Poetry has 
ever, by many an age, preceded the style of 
Prose; ‘but in the history of Hebrew litera- 


| 
ture, we witness them at one and the same 


era, composed with skill and beauty equal 
and unrivaled. What but a draught from 
that 


“ Fount which flows fast by the oracles of God,”— 


in the sublime language of the Paradise 
Lost—could have occasioned this! 


In our estimate of the character and the | 


excellence of sacred literature, we may not, 
perhaps resort to a criterion more impartial, 


than the universal welcome whith the Old 


Scriptures in every age, and among every 
people, have received. 
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As priceless trea-| 
sure have they been held by the simple and 
the wise—by the ignorant and the enlight- 
ened—by the uncultivated and the refined— 
by the Christian, the Mohamm dan, and the | 
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Jew. oT hey aes gladdened the peasant in 
his cottage, and the monarch upon his 
throne; they have proved a comforter to the 
desolate, and a balsam to the broken-hearted; 
they have lighted up the prison-house of the 
convict, and have flung ‘the bow of the 
covenant’? over the couch of the dying! 
Infidels have dwelt with astonishment upon 
the lofty grandeur. of their sentiments, and 
the sublimity of their style; and the orator, 
the philosopher, and the bard, have quaffed 
deep of their inspiration. The venerable 
Chatham, of England—magnum et vene- 
rabile nomen—loved often to ponder over 
their sacred pages; and, with a distinguish- 
ed statesman of our own land, made them 
his fountain of eloquence, before he rose in 
the august arena of his country’s councils, 
Barrow, and Locke, and Boyle, and Bacon, 
and Burke, regarded the old poems of the 
Bible as the sublimest productions ever 
traced by the pen of man. Indeed, there 
can scarce a great mind in the records of 
literature be named, which owed not a por- 
tion of its power to this venerable treasure- 
house of inspiration. ‘The Bible is the 
only work too hard for the teeth of time, 
and cannot perish but in the general flame, 
when all things shall confess “their ashes.’ 
‘Thus writes the old English Prose author, 
Sir Thomas Browne, in his celebrated Re- 
lizio Medici; and the force of the declara- 
tion can but be appreciated. The declara- 
tion of Sir William Jones relative to the 
Scriptures, is too familiar for repetition. 
The immortal Scott regarded them with ad- 
miration and wonder, as the celebrated lines 
in his romance, ** 7he Abbot,’’ 


“ Within this awful volume lies 

The mystery of mysteries,” etc. ete. 
alone would demonstrate; and the same 
verses found upon the fly-leaf of Lord By- 
ron’s Bible, prove that they embodied his 
sentiments, and were not uncongenial to his 
feelings. Not a little of that sublimity 
which breathes through his productions, was 
derived directly from this source. A re- 
markable instance of this, among numerous 
>| others which might be pointed out in his 
poems, is mentioned in Miss Jewsbury’s 
‘Letters to the Young.”’ It is found in the 
opening of that splendid production, the 
‘‘Ode to Napoleon”’: 


“ °Tis past—but yesterday a king, 
And armed with kings to strive: 
And now thou art a nameless thing— 

So abject—yet alive! 
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Is this the man of thousand thrones, 

Who strewed the earth with hostile bones? 
And can he thus survive? 

Since he, miscalled the Morning Star, 

Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far.” 


This may be traced directly to the pro- 
phet Isaiah’s Ode on the fall of Sennacherib, 
the Napoleon of Babylon: ‘*‘ He who smote 
the people in his wrath with a continual 
stroke, is persecuted and hindereth. How 
art thou fallen, O Lucifer, son of the morn- 
ing! How art thou cut down to the ground, 
which didst weaken nations! ‘They that 
see thee narrowly look upon thee, and con- 
sider thee, saying, ‘Is this the man that 
made the earth to tremble—that did shake 
kingdoms—that made the world as a wil- 
derness?’ ”’ 


The great English dramatist exhibits 
throughout his productions a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the Scriptures, and the same 
may be said of almost every standard au- 
thor, whether poet or philosopher, historian, 
romancer, statesman, or divine, who has 
composed in our language. Ptolemy of 
Egypt believed his library incomplete with- 
outa copy of the Bible; and Alphonso X. 
at his death had read it completely fourteen 
times. 

To the refined and elegant taste of the 
infidel, these writings are beautiful and sub- 
lime. His mind approves them, though his 
heart feel them not. ‘To him they are the 
graceful frost-work of a wintry morning, 
brilliant, but how cold! while to the glow- 
ing soul of devotion they seem passionately 
dear, though the taste to appreciate their 
elegance may be absent. ‘They are to all, 
in many respects the same: to the prince 
and the peasant—to the ploughman and the 
philosopher—to the learned and the laborer 
—to the infidel and the saint. Genius, the 
gift of God—like the divine fire of the seers, 
not less than that solemn truth which ad- 
dresses itself alike to the ignorant and the 
learned, beams forth from every page. 


The cause of this admiration for the sa- 
cred writings by the proud and the humble, 
the simple and the wise, is not difficult of 
detection. Many have admired them for 
that excellence which, as literary produc- 
tions, they most justly claim; and more, for 
the inspired truths they premulgate. That 
there is literary excellence of a distinguish- 
ed order in the Old Scriptures, will not be 
controverted; and the position is one which 
has of late been advanced, that their excel- 
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‘lence is of that peculiar character, as pre- 
‘eminently to qualify them for a text-book of 
literature. ‘To this proposition the objec- 
' tion at once arises, and with no inconsidera- 
‘ble plausibility, that the Scriptures were 
never intended as a basis or a model of lite- 
rature, and that to invite to their perusal as 
a collection of orations, and poems, and es- 
says, and annals, degrades that dignity, 
which their character as a mission from 
Deity for the moral governance of his crea- 
tures, demands. All this would be true, 
were the grand object of their origin forgot- 
ten in this minor, though important consid- 
eration. The fact, too, is lost sight of, that 
the natural, if not inevitable consequence of 
a course of sacred literature, and of that ad- 
miration which every cultivated mind must, 
upon investigation, grant the Scriptures, 
would be an appreciation of the principles 
they inculeate. Many would thus, in time, 
view them as a rule of conduct, who would 
otherwise remain in ignorance of their cha- 
racter, or regard them with contemptuous 
indifference. 
Allusion has been made, in these cursory 
remarks upon sacred literature, to the Po- 
etry of the Hebrews; and if, in conclusion, 
we for a moment dwell upon those pecu- 
liarities which distinguish it from all other 
poetry, we shall find the most striking, apart 
from its peculiar parallelism of versification, 
to be, that deep trace of locality which is 
everywhere to be found. ‘The Gallilean 
hills were not more clearly reflected from 
the quiet bosom of their own blue, beautiful 
luke, than was the aspect of their country 
mirrored in the poetry of the Jews. ‘They 
loved their native land—their own glorious 
Palestine—her green hills and gentle val- 
leys—not with a calm, subdued affection: 
it was a wild, ungovernable passton—tame- 
less—untamed. They tell us of their bat- 
'tles and triumphs, with Jehovah—a name 
hallowed to Jewish lips—as their leader; 
}and the strung harps ring out clear as th 
silver clarions of their temple. Again, b 
the rivers of Babylon, they sing their coun 
try lost—their city without inhabitan 
‘sthat holy and beautiful house where thei 
fathers worshiped,”’ sinking in flames—an 
their strains rise up sad as the evening son 
of Autumn, touching as the wail of a brq- 
ken heart. In the galling captivity of Ja 
strange and distant land, Jerusalem, the 
“holy city,’’ is still their theme; and thefr 
‘harps unstrung hang upon the willows. 
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these poems hen: give us thei iy entire history i 


as a people; yet, local as they are in de- 
scription, in allusion, and in style, they have 
been welcomed by every ase, and seem less 


the possession of a peculiar people, than | 


the gift of Providence to the race of man. 

The distinguishing characteristics of Jew- 
ish Poetry are too numerous now to be 
noticed; they are perhaps too palpable to 
demand it. Its exclusively religious cha- 
racter, its peculiar structure, its ancient date, 
its mysterious sublimity,, and the solemn 
shades ev ery where flung olver it by the lofty 
theme it professes, are features prominently 
distinctive. It commences with the world’s 
creation:—at a later period it assumes a wild 
and warlike character;—in the era of David 
it takes the form of sacyed lyries,—in the 
magnificent rel ign of Sol ymon, it attains its 
loftiest elevation;—and when all is lost, it 
is heard in the deep tones of prophetic de- 
nunciation, or the wail of lament.— Literary 
News-Letter ‘ 






MISSISSIPPI VALLEY—1687—1783. 


Arter the expedition conducted by La 
Salle to colonize Louisiana in 1687, the 
results of which haye been stated, no fur- 
ther attempt of the /kind was made until 
1699. During the interval a constant com- 
munication was kept up between Canada 
and the settlement jin Illinois. Accessions 
were continually made. to Cahokia and 
Kaskaskia; but no new settlements were 


formed with the exception of certain plan- 


tations that were ppt under cultivation on a 
fertile tract, between these two villages, 
ealled Prairie du Rocher. The attention of 
the French, however, was not withdrawn 
from this newly/explored region; and in 
i699 an expediti on sailed from Pocheford, 
under the command of Lemoine d’lbberville, 
a Canadian naval officer of reputation, des- 
tined to the mouth of the Mississippi.—He 
was the first to enter the river by sea; he 
examined the ¢ountry by its mouth, and 
laid the foundation of the first ec olony at the 
head of a smal] bay named Biloxi, within 
the present limits of the state of Mississippi. 
The Spaniards who had long before es- 
tablished colonies in Florida at St. Augus- 
tine and neighboring points, having just 


formed a settlement at Pensacola, protested 
against the o¢eup: ation of what they 
as their owm territory, 


claimed 
by the French. 
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et 
Their iii ERS appears to ae 
been ineffectual, for in 1702 the French 
occupied anew post on Mobile river, still 
nearer the Pensacola. 

But little attention was paid to agriculture 
by the colony of Biloxi or Mobile. The 
colonists depended chiefly on the mother 
country for supplies of provisions. Their 
principal object was the prosecution of the 
fur trade and a search for the precious metals. 
Accordingly they aimed only to establish 
a convenient depot in which to store the 
expected profits of the chase and the mines 
in readiness to be shipped for distant mar- 
kets. No sooner, therefore, was a footin 
gained by the colonists at Mobile, than 
expeditions were despatched up the Missis- 
sippi to trade with the natives and ascertain 
the mineral wealth of the country. 

In an expedition of this kind, undertaken 
in 1705, the French for the first time enter- 
ed the Missouri river and ascended it as far 


_as the mouth of the Kanzas, the point 
'where the western boundary line of the 


crosses the river. 
with whom they had inter- 
cheerfully engaged in trade with 
them; and they found the traffic in furs 
highly profitable, though they now here 
obtained the precious metals in sufficient 
quantities to remunerate them for the search. 
It may here be observed, that the French 
traders have always been more fortunate in 
their intercourse with the Indians than those 
of any other nation. 

The footing thus gained by the French 
at the mouth of the river was of decided 
advantage to the settlements in Upper Lou- 
isiana or Illinois. It opened to them a 
direct avenue to the ocean, and greatly fa- 
cilitated’ their communication with France. 
But these settlements soon began to experi- 
ence new obstacles to their progress. The 
wars in Europe now demanded all their 
attention, and resources of men and money 
could not be obtained for carrying on the 
projected enterprises in Louisiana, and they 
accordingly languished for several years. 
During this period, too, the Spaniards neg- 
lected no opportunity, which occurred, to 
molest their enemies. But little progress, 
therefore, was made by any of the settle- 
ments about this time. Those of Illinois 
kept on the even tenor of their way; their 
reliance for subsistance being on the culti- 

vation of the soil. While those at the 
mouth of the river, depending upon supplies 


state of Missouri now 
The natives, 
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from abroad, were at times extremely desti- 
tute. ‘This state of things, however, turned 
their attention, from necessity, to agricul- 
ture, and put them in a condition, afterwards 


to be more independent of external assist- 
ance. Most of these settlers, however, | 
being people of rank, and. the leading men 


military characters, they were not inclined to 


labor on the soil with their own hands, but’ 
procured slaves for the purpose, and as- 


signed the labors of the field almost exclu- 
sively to them. 

Hitherto the affairs of Louisiana had been 
managed by officers of his appointment, in 
the name of the king. At length he, find- 
ing his attention entirely engrossed by the 
wars in Europe, yet anxious to keep the 
Mississippi Valley out of the hands of the 


enemy, the Spaniards made a grant of the 


whole territory in 1782 by letters patent to 
Antoine de Crozat. Crozat was a man of 
great influence, and amassed a fortune of 
40,000,000 livres in the Indian trade. This 
grant secured to him the exclusive right of 
commerce with the colony for 16 years, and 
all the profits accruing from the mines and 
minerals he should discov er, with the excep- 


tion of one fifth of the gold and silver, | 


which was reserved to the king. 
The great wealth and credit of this gen- 


tleman, and the important services he had | 
rendered the crown, were sure pledges of 


his ability and exertions ; and it was confi- 
dently expected that he would speedily 
revive the drooping prospects of the colony. 
Another motive also prompted to this grant. 


Those who had been entrusted with author- | 
ity in the province were more or less at 
variation with each other, and it required 
some steady and energetic hand to heal the 
disorders and restore harmony and concert. 


of action among them. 


M. De la Motte was the first governor 
He arrived in’ 
the colony and entered upon his official 
A census taken at that 
time gave a population of but 400 perma-| 
The number was consider- | 
ably increased by emigrants who came with 
the governor. The prevailing inducement 
with them was the hope of obtaining wealth 
from the supposed mineral treasurers of the 
country, and from trade with the natives. 


appointed under the grant. 
duties in 1713. 


nent residents. 
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country to traffic in furs and search for gold 
and silver. ‘The trade with the natives was 
generally profitable, but the search for min- 
eral riches was fruitless.\—Prairy Beacon. 





—>——— 
INTERCOMMUNICATION. 


Ir is impossible for an American to look 
abroad over his native land, and not feel an 
honest pride whilst he compares its pre- 
sent condition, as regards facilities of inter- 
communication, with that which it presented 
twenty or thirty years since. Persons have 
not yet passed the meridian of life who ean 
remember the wearisome journeys between 
our Atlantic cities, not to mention the dread 
with which a trip to the interior was regard- 
ed. ‘lo pass between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore in winter, and not to be on the 
road more than two days, was looked upon 
as great good fortune, whilst the intercourse 
between Philadelphia and New-York was 
even more difficult and laborious. Well do 
we recollect when the first post-coach, car- 
rying six inside passengers, was placed upon 
the rout between this city and Washington, 
at a charge of five dollars, leaving at eight 
in the morning, and stopping to dine on the 
road. 

At the time to which we refer, it was as 
much as a traveler’s comfort was worth to 
journey upon any but the few rough turn- 
pikes which where then in existence, and 
even did his good fortune make it his lot to 
| pass along the best of these highways, the 
battered condition of his limbs attested for 
a fortnight afterwards the jolting he had un- 
dergone. At present, how are matters al- 
tered! ‘The wayfarer leaves the seat of the 
National Government at six a. m., is whisk- 
'ed along at a prodigious speed in two hours 
and a quarter to Baltimore; there he takes 
another line of vehicles, reaches Philadel- 
phia without fatigue, in time for a late din- 
ner; or, should his business pr pleasure re- 
quire it, finds himself snug jn his hotel at 
New-York at midnight of the same day. 
Nor is he obliged to undergo the slightest 
privation as regards his meals in the mean 
while. He takes breakfast at Baltimore; 
dines at Wilmington, or on board a Dela- 
ware steamer at seasonable/hours; finds his 


Accordingly all their attention was directed; cup of hot coffee awaiting his arrival at 
to this one object, and all their exertions, New-Brunswick; and, should he be fond of 


bent on accomplishing it. 


Expeditions | a substantial supper, he mjay take it at his 


were sent in various directions through the| ease before retiring to bad in New-York. 
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Siniier Sedition ottend an extension of a 
journey to the South, or the East, the North, 
or the West. ‘There are some who will 
talk of the romance of traveling, and expa- 
tiate with; delight on the sociability of an 
old-fashioned stage-coach; but we confess 
that, to us, the delights of upsets and sleep- 
less nights, spent in dragging through mud 
and mire, have nothing in them very capti- 
vating. 

Such, /then, are the effects of canals and 





pikes; such are the products of internal im- 
proveme¢nts. It is not long since we heard 
a persgn regretting the ruin, caused by 
throwing coachmen out of employ, and caus- 
ing taverns by the way-side to fall into de- 
cay for) want of patronage. In descanting 
upon these grievous encroachments, the 
party to whom we refer seemed to forget 
that other occupations were open to the 
classes of the people so pitied; and that | 
horses might be employed quite as benefi- | 
cially; in tilling the earth as in pulling tra- 
velers over bad roads, whilst the worthies, | 
whose hours had been devoted to lounging 
in attendance on bar-rooms, might earn just 
as good a livelihood in some mechanical or 
agriculturalemployment. Nor are we among 
those who think that these facilities are mis- 
chievous, by enabling people to travel on 
without stopping a day or two for better 
roads, or spending their precious time in the | 
hotels of the cities through which they may | 
pass. It is true, that a few dollars may be | 
lost to this or that city in one way, but they | 
will be more than made up by the multi- | 
tudes of persons leaving home to travel, 
mérely because trav eling has nowadays no 
oyances. Where eight or ten formerly | 
trdveled, eighty or a hundred are now in- 
duced to do so; and we question very much 
whether ten out of every hundred are not 
quite as profitable, as the whole that used to 
be going from point to point. 
The moral and political effects attending | 
these facilities are particularly worthy of no- 


tice. Sectional feelings are lessened by every | 


yard of railroad or canal constructed, and old 
distinctions, such as Southernor and North- 


ern man, are fast falling into disuse. The | 


citizen of Maine or New-Hampshire, who is 
enabled to see the lovely savannas of the | 
South, soon forgets the long-cherished dis- | 
tinction of ‘* Yankee,’’ while the Southerner | 


railroads, steamboats and McAdamized turn- | 





talities of the North, nicenhé is led to think that, 
after all, the only distinctive appellation that 
should be tolerated is the proud name of 
American. ‘The Western man, who has 
been taught to scoff at the bargaining pro- 
pensities of his Northern brethren, when he 
becomes accustomed to them, is ready to 
confess that thrift and industry are, in fact, 
the only true elements to constitute the good 
citizen. 

Let us, then, join heart and hand in press- 
ing forward a system fraught with such uni- 
versal good effects; and when a railroad or 
/a canal is demanded by public convenience, 

let nothing be said about its being calculated 
to carry trade elsewhere, under the assurance 
that, in proportion as business is extend- 
ed everywhere, so is every portion of the 
| Union benefited. When we hear that a 
‘railroad will enable people to go to New- 
York or to Philadelphia, and thus deprive 
us of a partial benefit, let us bear in mind 
that the action is reciprocal, and that the 
| same intercommunication will bring from 
those cities to us advantages which, with- 
out them, must have remained forever be- 
yond our reach.— Baltimore American. 


Se 


SWEDENBORG AND COUSIN. 


As Cousin is very particular in ascribing 
'the discovery of all philosophical facts to 
‘their respective authors, it is remarkable 
that he is ignorant that Emanuel Sweden- 
| borg occupied the same ground that he does, 
‘relative to the reason and the will, long ago. 
|The writings of that illustrious man con- 
‘tain all that is valuable in the French phi- 
losophy of the present day, and infinitely 
more, in which the severest analysis and 
closest logic cannot detect a fault. ‘Though 
'my mind ‘has been principally occupied for 
fifteen years with legal, metaphysical, and 
logical studies, I have never found any evi- 
dence so conclusive, any reasoning so exact, 
any scheme of mind, if I may be allowed 
the expression, so perfect in all its parts, or 
a thousanth part so sublime, as that contain- 
‘ed in the works of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
I consider it a privilege to be permitted to 
'bear my public testimony to their value, to 
‘their all- -importance; for | know the time 
must come, when they will be universally 
received, as comprising the true philosophy 


loses sight of early antipathies by being in-| of man, and the most perfect ontology. It 


troduced to the hearty, well-ordered hospi- lis wonderful that, in an age like this, preju- 
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dice should be allowed to interpose between 

the sublimest and most comprehensive truths 

ever made known to man and a willingness 

to receive them. The speculations of Maine 

De Biran, and his followers, are eagerly 

entertained, in the vain hope ef establishing | 
a spiritual philosophy; when not only the 

elements, but the full form of that philoso- 

phy, have been in existence, almost unno- 

ticed, for two-thirds of a century. 

The following extract from the preface 
to ** The Growth of the Mind”’ is in point: 

‘The New Church can discern, in al- 
most every moral and religious writer of any 
acknowledged merit, at the present day, 
some outbreaking of its own power, while | 
its principles are pressing into the natural | 
science, like so many gushing fountains from | 
an inexhaustible fountain above them. It is 
painful to see how little willingness there is | 
to acknowledge the source of truth; and how | 
often a man seems to think that it has an- | 
swered its legitimate purpose, when he has 
bedecked his own person therewith, so as 
to command the admiration of the multi- 
tude. 

‘¢ But the time is approaching, when the 
claims of the New Church on the public at- 
tention may not be easily set aside. ‘There 
is a problem to solve, to which those who 
reject the claims of this church will find it 





difficult to furnish a solution; and the mis- 
representations and ignorance, which have 
often prevailed in regard to it, will, before 
many years, be seen to be neither consist- 
ent with good manners nor good scholarship. 
The writings of Swedenborg are so pure in 
their character and influence, that the moral 
sense of the community will bear testimony 
that there is no wilful imposture; and they 
are so perfect in their method and logic, 
that the rationality of the community will 
bear testimony that there is no insanity. 
The voice of these two witnesses cannot be 
silenced; and the day is approaching, when 
the assertion that these writings are not of 
sufficient importance to command the atten- 
tion of the public, will not be hazarded by 
any one, who is either a man of intelligence, 
or seeks to be esteemed.” —Rufus Dawes. 


a 


In history, a great volume is unrolled for 
our instruction, drawing the materials of fu- 
ture wisdom from the past errors and infir- 
mities of mankind.— Burke. 


| 


PECULIARITIES OF STEELE. 


STEELE, like Goldsmith, was fond of 
dressing in the utmost point of fashion. Old 
Richard Nott, the first printer of the ‘Tatler, 
related that Steele paid £50 per annum to 
his barber, and never rode out, which he 
often did, but in a full-bottomed dress peri- 
wig, which, at that time, cost as much as 
he paid the barber. There are various and 
curious records of the shifts to which Steele 
had recourse to appease his creditors, one 
of whom was an occasional associate with 
him at the tavern—one Mat Pincher, a tai- 
lor in Cheapside, who was charmed with 
Steele’s wit and humor; and Steele’s parti- 
ality for Pincher was considerable, for the 
tailor wrote long verses, and gave long cred- 
its for *‘ black cloaks.’’ But verses, how 
long soever, will have an end, and debts 
must be sometimes paid. Pincher could 
get no money from Steele, and Steele ceas- 
ed to get verses from Pincher, who com- 
menced prosaic composition, and, in the 
style dictatorial, wrote to Steele, remind- 
ing him of his * bill for black cloaks had at 
divers times.’”’ Steele at the time was out 
of pocket, both right and left; not a shilling 
in possession, nor a sixpence in expectation! 
‘¢ Misfortunes come not singly, but in bat- 
talions.’’ ‘The tailor waited on Steele, whose 
servants were unwilling to admit Pincher 
into the study; but a tailor is a man, when 
put to his last shift, and Pincher resolutely 
insisted on seeing Steele. A scuffle ensued, 
which attracted the attention of Addison, 
who was then with Steele, arranging for the 
Tatlers of the week; and on inquiring the 
cause of the noise without, Steele said: « It 
is only Pincher in quest of Growler, Mr. 
Addison; I believe it is my tailor coming to 
take measure of my ability to pay off an old 
score; he is clamorous, and in truth not 
without cause; but I gave him an order on 
Tonson this morning for twenty guineas, 
which, i am afraid, is unpaid, by his return- 
ing so suddenly.”’ By this time, Mr. Pin- 
cher forced his way into the study, and 
warmly rebuked Steele for sending him on 
an April message. ‘‘'Tonson,”’ said he, 
‘will not pay you a penny for a fortnight 
to come, having already advanced for the 
‘next six Tatlers.’’ ‘* Indeed, Pincher,”’ re- 
plied Steele, ‘‘ I am sorry for Tonson, I am 
| sorry for you, and I am exceedingly sorry 
| for myself; but Tonson owes me more than 
'that sum; however, he is a good fellow, 
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when things take walk: with the town.” wy} 
wrote you three times, Mr. Steele, respect. | 
ing this affair,’ said Pincher. ‘I know | 
you did, good Pineher,”’ rejoinder Ste ele, 
‘‘and there are your letters unopened. I 
know the contents of the letters of many of 
my correspondents from the mere super- 
scription; itis a branch of the occult sciences 

known to me from my youth upwards ! e 
Mr. Pincher begged for ten guineas, then | 
for five, then for three, but he might have 
begged forever, for not a stiver had Steele, 
who, at last, thought of compromising the | 
matter, and handing down from the shelf 
several well-bound books, requested Pin-  j 
cher to get five guineas on them until next 
week. Addison, who calmly looked on 
during the curious scene, paid Pincher’s 
bill, getting Steele’s acknowledgment and 
promise to pay ready money for the next 
black cloak. Steele was overcome with 
Addison's 
‘‘ wine and cake”’ broughtin. Pincher was 
requested to join them. Ina few minutes 
the whole scene was changed; and Pincher, 
who had some pretensions to literary con- 
verse, was happy and proud in this little 
circle. During this hour of joyous hilarity, 
Steele said, ** well Pincher, is there any 
thing in this world more w onderful than a 
poetical tailor?”’ ** Only one,’ 
cher. ‘* Declare it, Pincher; 
declare it,’ replied Steele. ‘A poetical 
tinker,’’ said the other; ‘** and methinks 
John Bunyan wrote prose, too, equal to any 
in our day.”’ ‘*Give me your hand, Pin- 
cher; you are one of the best fellows within 
the bills of mortality; but the muses are a 
dangerous family, and your illicit connec- | 
tion with these ladies will bring you into 
trouble,”’ replied Steele. ‘They may be 
cruel parents,”’ rejoined the tailor; 
you, Mr. Steele, assist to starve their child- | 
*» Addison was greatly pleased with 


good Pincher, 


ren. 
his companions; and said to Tickell after- 
wards, that Steele knew better than any 
man in town where wit and broad humor 
were planted by nature; and that no man 
should think himself above being taught 
more by the class beneath, than the class 
above, himin society. ‘This was a just ap- 
preciation of Steele’s discrimination. He 
mingled equally in high and low society, 
and knew his part in either. Dr. Johnson 
calls him the most agreeable rake that ever 
trod the round of indulgence:”’ 
ny more striking expressions of the doctor, 


kindness, and insisted on having | 


* rejoined Pin- | 
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‘but | 


but, like ma-. 


it is not his own. His amanuesis, Robert 
Shiels, transcribed it from Cibber’s Life of 
the Poets, and Cibber borrowed it from 
Shakspeare. Few readers know that some 
of the best passages in Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets were either transcribed by Shiels 


from other works, or were his own sugges- 


tions to the doctor. 


— p> 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH BEAUTY. 


Let me pause a moment to recover my 
breath, and I shall give you my final opin- 
ion of the beauty of English women. They 
are the only women in the world who can 
venture to show their faces in daylight! Let 
this be said without any undue qualification 
of my homage for foreign beauty in general, 
and French beauty in particular. 

* Quoi '—Neron est-il amoureux ? 

Depuis un moment; mais pour toute ma vte, 

J’aime (que dis-je aimer ?) j’idolatre Junie.” 
But it was made for the light of chandeliers. 
Its poignancy, like gunpowder, sleeps until 
it is touched by flame. It is a fine picture, 
but the picture requires to be placed in the 
right position, to be shaded by draperies, 
and colored by contrast, and a hundred 
other ingenuities, which amply exercise the 
taste and talents of the possessor. In fact, 
its finest effect is like every other fine thing 
in our country—-it is theatrical. ‘The scene 
must not be approached foo near, nor glared 
on with too much light, nor dimmed with 
too litthe—-but the lamps are essential, and 
then we have nothing to do but to gaze, and 
be—undone.—Blackwood’s Magazine, 


—=r=——- 


THE DRAMA. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 

Like the rich beams that light the ruin’s breast, 

Poured from the altar of the golden west, 

O’er ancient tower and tomb-like relic spread, 

Hallowing with life the precincts of the dead— 

‘The Muse’s ray o’er Memory’s realm is cast, 

Startling the shadows of the slumbering Past! 
Wide her domain; the Drama’s spirit dwells 

Where’er man’s breast in joy or suffering swells ; 

As fair—as vast her world as Nature’s own: 

The mrnp her empire, and the HEART her thrown! 

There flowers of loveliest hue and form, are seen 

Less frail than those which deck the vernal green; 

There foliage waves, whose graceful shade bestows 

Undying calm on souls that crave repose: 

There streams exhaustless flow, and fountains play, 

Flinging eternal music in their spray; 

And suns and skies of living lustre shine, 

Shedding o’er earth a radiance half divine! 
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LITERARY 


OWEN’S ADDRESS. 


An Address touching the Influence and 
Progress of Literature and the Sciences: 
delivered before the Philomathean Socie- 
ty of Indiana University, in September 
last. By Roxserrt Date Owen. 38 
pages 8vo. Richmond: Lynde Elliott. 
1838. 


No one, we presume, since the days of 
the ‘“* New-Harmony Gazette,’ has denied 
to the author of this address the possession 
of talent; nor can any one, we think, since 
the publication of ‘* Pocahontas: a Drama,”’ 
refuse to acknowledge his claims to genius 
which, rightly directed in the fields of Art, 
Literature, or Science, would result in ben- 
efiting the public, and giving himself repu- 
tation and a name. Mr. Owen, however, 
belongs to the ‘‘ worldly wise,”’ very few 
of whom, in our country at least, take more 
than one or two steps into the solitary and 
uncheered domains of Knowledge, ere they 
turn about and seek in less unfrequented 
places a more immediate and more available 
reward. A few years back, after he ‘*cut”’ 
Tammany Hall Agrarianism, and turied his 
attention to the cultivation of Belles-Letters, 
Mr. Owen was one to whose labors in the 
field of Literature we looked for ‘good 
works.”—We subsequently found, howev- 
er, that in cuiting the ‘Tammanies Mr. Owen 
had not cut his eye-teeth, which he did soon 
after, and thereupon, as a matter of course, 
abandoned letters, and went into political 
life through the portals of the Indiana Le- 
gislature. Of this grave body he is still a 
member; and we take it that we are to re- 
gard the literary production now before us, 


merely in the light of a backward glance at | 


the once-loved gardens which he has de- 
serted—a long, lingering look, not exactly 
like those which Eve sent back from Para- 
dise when driven out and forbidden to return, 
but a look of sadness and regret, that he 
can henceforth enjoy the fruits and flowers 


Literary Notices.—Owen’s Address. 





of those gardens only in brief and stolen | No one who has read aright the history of man- 


aint 


NOTICES. 


glances like the present, without the alter- 
native of abandoning the great right to be 
abused by every upstart who can mount a 
stump and speak an hour by Shrewsbury 
clock, and the high prerogative of paying 
back his vilifier with interest—the adoption 
of which alternative, would be giving more 
for the whistle than he thinks it is worth. 

As might be expected, the philosophy 
which Mr. Owen seeks to inculcate, is of a 
more worldly character than that usually 
infused into the feelings of students by their 
commencement-day orators. He thinks it 
well for youths to ‘* postpone the struggle af- 
ter riches, power, political station, and popu- 
lar applause,” till they have gathered togeth- 
er the hidden treasures of ‘* the arts and sci- 
ences,”’ tasted ‘* the pleasures of literature,”’ 
and secured *‘ the power which a cultivated 
intellect imparts.’’ But he holds weaLru up 
to them as the summum bonum of life; and 
teaches them that ‘if, by no unfair means, 
they can become rich and powerful, they 
will hold in their hands the Aladdin’s-lamp 
of this motley and mercenary world.”’ 

So have thought the Alexanders, and Na- 
poleons, and Rathbuns, and all the host of 
grasping and ambitious natures whose names 
have been a reproach, and whose memories 
an execration, from the beginning of time: 
so have not thought the Platos, and Cincin- 
natuses, and Washingtons, and Fenelons of 
the earth, who hold no mean place in the 
recollections and the hearts of men. But 
we must hear Mr. Owen further: 


“It is a youthful error,” he says, ‘‘and a gener 
ous one, to despise worldly riches and power. Ye| 
an error it is, and one which should be avoided. 
If we begin the world with such an error, we 
may end, as enthusiasts will, by suffering our 
opinions to vibrate to the opposite extreme, and 
by setting up gold and silver, or the trappings of 


| office, as the gods of our old age’s idolatry. Me- 


dio tutissimus ibis. There is no safety in extremes. 
Let closet philosophers reason as they will, wealth 


|is not a thing to be despised; nor is the power 


which rank and station give, a worthless bauble. 
No one who knows the world despises wealth.— 
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kind, despises political power. If by wealth and | 
power we can do much evil, by them also we can 
dp much good. ‘T'yrannical masters, they are val- 
ote servants. While, therefore,as we would 
preserve freedom of mind and purity of heart, we 
should resist their empire; yet, as we would ob- 
tain the means of making ourselves and others 
happy, we should not disdain their assistance.— 
We can be happy without them: be that ever re- 
membered! We cannot be happy with them, if, 
in| their pursuit, we cast from us honor and con- 
science,”? 






This is better. And on the succeeding 
page, we have a still further advance towards 
right reason and common sense. 


‘I would not, then, my young hearers, dis- 
courage in you a wholesome ambition. It is 
pleasant to feel, that, by our successful exertions, 
we have made ourselves independent, and ob- 
tained the means to aid the worthy and relieve 
the distressed. It is yet more pleasant to know, 
that we have won a place in the hearts of our fel- 
low-citizens, and a name and a standing among 
the gifted of the land. Yet, ere we start in the 
great race—-aye, and during its continuance— 
much does it behoove us to store our minds with 
the unchanging truths of science, to cultivate our | 
intellects with the civilizing aids of literature, to 
strengthen our reason from the beacon page of 
history and the guiding philosophy of morals.— 
Thus prepared, whether we win or lose the world’s 
great prizes, we shall not be unhappy men. If 
su¢cessful, we shall have learned how to employ 
riches and direct power. If unsuccessful, we 
maly chance to find, in decent obscurity, more | 


of ¢rowning triumph.” 


apt illustrations, and strong appeals. But 
ere he gets half way through his address, 
for fear his eloguence may make his young 
auditors forget the dollars and cents, the 
orator summons back their vagrant fancies 
with the following spell: 


“You will not, I trust, understand me as re- 
commending literary and scientific pursuits, to 
the| neglect of the exertions necessarary to secure 
for |yourselves, and if you shall have linked your 
fate to that of others, your families, a sufficient 
pecuniary independence. Unambitious science, 
like love, may, indeed be happy in a cottage; but 
the|cottage must be comfortably thatched, its lar- 
der|plentifully stocked, and its hearth cheerfully 
lighted. Above all, the sheriff and the constable 
mugt be kept from its humble door. Independ- 
ence of mind is one of the chief conditions alike 
of virtue and of happiness; and, believe me, where 
independence of yurse is lacking, independence 
of mind is in some danger. ‘To be happy, we 
not be rich; but neither must we be har- 
rassed with debt and invelved in pecuniary difhi- 
These neither benefit the mgrals, nor 
impfove the mind.” 
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peace of mind and true enjoyment, than fall to | 
the lot of the empty-minded, even in the very hour | 


'and intellectual culture alone: this, indeed, 
: ‘ sh : or additi : 
More things like these are there, follow-| 1ould rather be ground for additional hope ; 


ing close upon their heals: beautiful thoughts | int 1 90. grést an end can be brought shout 


. _without the aid of Christianity, how much 
in | beautiful language—forcible arguments, | 
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In itself, this is very correct—a piece of 
world-wisdom, from one who has perhaps 
experienced the inconvenience of ‘ pecuni- 
ary difficulties,’’ as well as the ease and com- 
fort of a ** cheerfully lighted hearth,” and a 
‘*plentifully stocked larder.” We object 
only to the time and manner in which it is 
introduced—artfully managed to recall to 
and re-impress upon the student’s mind the 


first inculcations, which subsequent lessons, 


more congenial to his generous nature, have 
well-nigh caused him to forget or scout. 
Bating the worldliness of its philosophy, 


'we have but little fault to find with Mr. 


Owen’s Address, which has certainly many 
excellent points, and appears to have been 
written with an intention of doing good and 
being useful. Had the influence of Chris- 
tianity been allowed a place in the latter 
portion of. it, which is devoted to a rapid 
survey of human progress and social im- 


provement, the argument would have been 


stronger and more complete. But we feel 
no disposition to quarrel with Mr. Owen 
for omiting this, though we regard it as the 


chief agent of the progressive civilization 


Let 


upon which he so eloquently remarks. 


‘it not offend any one, that men are found 
seriously arguing the gradual and unretro- 


grading advancement of the human race, in 
all the virtues, through the agency of moral 


more speedily and effectually can it be pro- 
duced by the influence of the pure and 
heavenly doctrines of Him who taught as 


never man taught. 


et 


PROFESSOR SCOTT’S ADDRESS. 


An Address, delivered before the Athenian 
Society of Indiana University, Septem- 
ber, 1838. By Professor J. W. Scort, 
of Miami University. 32 pages, 8vo. 
Oxford: W. W. Bishop. 1839. 


Tue theme of this address is, ‘‘ The as- 
pect and demands of the 'Times;’’ and we 
regard it as a much better production than 
Professor Scott’s discourse on ‘ ‘The insta- 
bility and changes of Earth,”’ noticed in our 
December number. To learning and indus- 
| try, in the author’s person, is very evident- 
‘ly added a strong desire to be useful; and 
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whatever opinion may be entertained of his 
talents, for these qualities he deserves more | 
repect than should be accorded to mere in- 
tellectual endowments, be they ever so bril- 
liant. ‘This address was delivered upon the 
same occasion as that of Mr. Owen, noticed 
in a preceding page; and several passages 
of it must have struck the students of Indi- 
diana University as being singularly appro- 
priate, after the more worldly teachings of 
their first orator. 

Professor Scott starts out with the decla- 
ration, that the world is now ‘on the eve, 
or rather in the midst, of a mighty moral | 
revolution;’’ a ** revolution of mind, and of 
a world’s redemption from the thraldom of | 
ignorance and sin, with all their accompa- | 
nying evils.”” And this idea he proceeds to 
work out, and its truth to demonstrate, by 
glancing at ‘* the physical and intellectual as- 
pect of the world,”’ and considering the spi- 
rit of enterprise and adventure, the activity 
of mental culture, the freedom of moral in- 
quiry, the turbulence of political movement, 
the zeal of religious endeavor, and the uni- 
versal questioning of things that are, which 
so plainly mark and strongly characterize 
the age. 

‘¢ But this,”’ says the Professor, ‘‘ is not 
only a day of excitement and action, it is 
also a day of peril. Society is, so to speak, 
in a fransition state. Its elements are loos- 
ened and broken up, and all things are tend- 
ing to new formations.’* And * while the 
foundations are thus shaken,’’ he asks, * is 
there not ground of apprehension?”’ He 
thinks there is; and fears that ‘‘ the human 
mind, once cut loose from its moorings, is 
in great danger of floating rudderless, the 
sport of wind and tide.” A means of safety 
is, therefore, desirable; and what forms 
such a means, should be sought and deter- 
mined upon immediately. Professor Scott 
thinks that the only hope for mankind, from 
the malign and destroying influences of ‘the 
spirit of wild extravagance, fanaticism, in- 
subordination, and misrule,’’ now ‘ abroad 
in the world,” is to be found in @ gene- 
ral and thorough epucation, christian, 
moral, and intellectual. And this idea he 
elaborates with much zeal. 

‘‘ Knowledge,” he says, “has always 
been power; but it is emphatically so now. | 


Educated mind has ever, in some form or | 





[and physical force has passed, or is fast 
| passing away, and men are hereafter to be 
governed by moral means. The age of the 
| empties of mind has emphatically come.” 
And those who are henceforth to grapple 
with the world and sway it, must be men of 
‘general intelligence and information, and 
of ready practical and business tact;’? men 
|** of enlarged and liberal views;’’ men * of 
| independence of thought and action;’’ men 
\‘* of enterprise, energy, and decision of 
character;’’ men ‘of public spirit and en- 
bettie benevolence,” of * integrity and vir- 
tue,” of ** piety and prayer.’ 

With aman like Professor Scott, we never 
feel inclined to play the critic; but we must 
‘here, nevertheless, warn him against ** wordi- 
|ness and sound,”’ the besetting sin of his li- 
|terary efforts. As we have searched out his 
| argument with some care, and presented it 

plainly to our readers, we must be supposed 
to have a pretty correct knowledge of the 
garb in which we found it wrapped; and if 
| this is not twice or thrice as large as its di- 
mensions required, then have we no rule 
for accurate admeasurement. If the * as- 
| pects of the times’’ be as the Professor has 
stated them, one of the ‘‘ demands of the 
times’” would seem to be, economy of lan- 
guage in conducting important discussions. 
This, it is clear, cannot be observed, while 
there is so great a disproportion between 
the thought and the word, as we find in the 
pamphlet before us. 





—<——— 
PERCY. 


Percy: A Poem, in two parts. 15 pages. 
New-Lisbon: J. Frost, printer. 1839. 


SomE young type-sticker, we make no 
doubt, whose vagrant fancies occasionally 
compel him to stop work and take to the 
quill for relief, has sent us this homely little 
pamphlet, of some three hundred lines of 
verse, for the purpose of getting our opinion 
of his ability to climb the difficult steep of 
Song. His “publication i is the least pretend- 
ing and oddest thing that we have seen for 
many a day; and we dare wager, in the very 
teeth of the laws against gambling, that he 
is some modest youth, who will be favora- 
bly heard of hereafter. That the Muses 
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other, governed and directed the world; but | have baptized his spirit in the waters of the 
it will do so in a more marked manner, in | true Hippocrene, several short passages of 


all coming time. 





The empire of the sword | ‘ Perey” strongly indicate; and that his ear 
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is well attuned to the melody of verse, is | 
sufficiently shown by the opening of the 
poem: 






















“With lonely steps o’er the hills away, 
Had the hunter journied the livelong day 
With his rifle that oft was wont to bring 
The pheasant down on its fluttering wing, 
While the woody hills in theirgreen crowds there | 
Rose wildly and still inthe summer air. 
In the sun’s hot flood he wandered out ! 
From his home with the wild hills round about, | 
And had followed the herd of the red wild deer, | 
O’er the lonely hill-tops so high and clear, 
And on through the woods of the winding dells, 
O’er the silent streams and the craggy fells, 
Till far in the west when the sun was low, 
And weary with toiling, he journeyed slow, 
And the stag with branching antlers stood 
On the granite-blufi high over the flood, 
In the stillness the sound of his rifle rang, 
And the stag o’er the rock in his death-leapsprang. 


The hunter stood high in the calm still air, 
On the massy rocks’s summit so high and bare, 
And while o’er the scene was the rich Jight cast 
He gazed far o’er the mountains vast. 

Like a mote in the sunshine glancing dim, 
Afar the eagle was sporting him, 

And widely and smoothly spread far away, 
The sleeping tide of the river lay, 

Old Susquehanna, that calm on its track, 
Flowed, flashing the blaze of the sunlight back, 
By the mountain’s base that far on high 

Its rocky front on the sull blue sky 
Upreared—and the hills by the river’s tide 
Stretched stilly and greenly side by side, 
All mirrored deep in the water’s breast, 
With shadowy base and with sunny crest, 
And the deep sunk dells that far between 
Lay quiet and dim in their deeper green.” 


















































These lines contains many faults, but, 
supposing the author to be what we have 
imagined him, are full of promise. 
write little, and study much, and his genius 
will soon burst from the obscurity that now 
covers it. 
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CAMPBELL’S ADDRESS. 


Ain Address, delivered to the Members of 
the Jefferson Literary Society of Frank- 

















ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 
Bethany, Va. 1838. 


Every man will be eminent among his 
compeers, in the ratio of his readiness and 
power to classify the objects of nature, so- 
ciety, art, andreligion. Sosays Mr. Camp- 
bell; and the main object of his address to 
the members of the Jefferson Society was, 
to impress upon their minds the great im- 
portance of arranging their acquisitions and 
conceptions under proper heads. ‘The pro- 
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lin College, September 25, 1838. By | 
23 pages 8vo. 
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duction is highly characteristic of the acute 
and logical understanding of its author, 


-whom we regard as one of the ablest men of 


the country. 

The importance of ENERGY to success in 
any business or sphere of life, is not at all 
overrated in the subjoined extract, with 
which the address to the Jefferson Society 
opens: 

“Were Tasked what element or attribute of 
mind confers the greatest lustre on human charac- 
ter, I would not select it from those most conspic- 
uous in the poet, the orator, the philosopher, or 


the elgant artist; | would not name any of those 
endowments which are usually regarded as super- 


‘lative in adorning the reputation of the man of 
genius, or of distinguished talent; I would not 
call it memery, reason, taste, imagination; but I 


would call it energy. I am sorry that it has not a 
more expressive and a more captivating name: 


‘but, gentlemen, that something which we call 
energy, is the true primum motile—the real main- 


spring of all greatness and eminence among men. 
Without it, all the rarer and higher powers of our 
nature are useless, or worse than useless. The 


genius ofa Milton,a Newton, a Locke, ora Frank- 


lin, would have languished and expired without 
achieving anything for them, their country, or the 
human race, but for this peculiar vis a tergo—this 
active, operative, and impulsive ingredient in the 


‘human constitution. Sustained and impelled by 


this impetus or power, endowments very mode- 
rate may accomplish—nay, have accomplished 


/more for human kind, than the brightest parts 
‘have ever done without it. That power, or ele- 
ment of our constitution, which makes humble 
talents respectable; respectable talents, command- 


ing; commanding talents, transcendant; and with- 


‘out which the most splendid powers can effect 





nothing—may, we presume, be regarded as chief 
of the elements of human nature.” 


We had intended making several extracts 
from this address, and may yet do so at some 
future time. At this present writing, we 


are without the necessary room. 


—p—— 
MATHER’S REPORT. 


Second Annual Report on the Geological 
Survey of the State of Ohio. By W. 
W. Maruer, Principal Geologist, and 
the several Assistants. 286 pages 8vo. 
Columbus: 8. Medary. 1838. 


Tuts volume will hereafter be made the 
subject of an article for our pages. At pre- 
sent, we place its title here, merely for the 
purpose of announcing its publication, and 
stating its size. It is a work of very great 
interest, learning, and ability; and the value 
of the letter-press is much enhanced, by 
having distributed through it some twenty 


plates in illustration. 
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‘articles, four of which have been published, of a 


Believing that we have been of “‘some service,” | most interesting and valuable character, on the 


if not to “the State,” at least to thee, we now | ‘Internal Trade of the Mississippi Valley.’ 


This 


make bold to ask thine ear for a moment, to so- | subject, of such vast importance to the People of 


berer and more important speech than this. 


the West, is in the hands of a gentleman who 
| thoroughly understands it, and is capable of 


“In accordance with an intention heretofore | threading all its labyrinths and developing all its 


expressed, the THIRD voLuUME of this magazine | parts. 


As a matter somewhat kindred to this, 


will be commenced at Cincinnati, on the first of | | may be mentioned, here, a very interesting paper 


May, 1839. The flattering manner in which the | 
work has been received, and the support already | 


extended to it, lead us to believe that the Western | 


People justly appreciate the value of such a pub- 
RIAN is now established upon a permanent basis. 


in some respects peculiar. It has thus far been 
very closely pursued, and, we are pleased to be 
able to say, to the very general satisfaction of our 
readers. It will hereafter be, if at all, yery slightly 
deviated from, and only for the purpose of intro- 
ducing such improvements as experience may 
suggest and increased patronage render practi- 
cable. 


“To those who have been our readers during 
the past year, nothing in addition to what we have 
just said, is required by way of advertisement of 
our intentions for the future. But an enlarged 
subscription is necessary to our complete success; 
and as efforts will at once be made to obtain this, 


'by our late associate, on the ‘North American 
V alley,’ considering it as it was in past time, asit 
is now, and as it will be in time to come, if its most 


| desirable and reasonable destiny be accomplished. 
lication, and embolden us to state that the Hespe- | 


Beginning in the first volume, and extending 


| through the whole of the second, were the ‘ Notes 
The plan originally marked out for the work, was | 


Though occu- 
| pying only from eight to ten pages of the Hespr- 
| RIAN a month, for eight numbers, these * Notes’ 


on Texas,’ now just completed. 


are of about the extent of an ordinary sized duo- 
decimo volume; and it has been universally ac- 
knowledged by ourexchanges, as well as in private 
letters and conversations, that they present the 
most accurate and impartial account of Texas that 
has yet been given to.the public. In addition to 
these matters, a hurried glance over the volumes 
now before us, detects valuable articles on the 
‘Discovery of America,’ the ‘Origin of Bitumin- 
ous Coal,’ the ‘Importance of thorough Geologi- 
cat Investigations,’ the ‘Claims of Universities,’ 


ithe ‘Proper Sphere of Woman,’ the ‘Ligneous 
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is well attu 
sufficiently 
poem: 


“With lone 
Had the hunt 
With his rifle 
The pheasant 
While the woo 
Rose wildly a1 
In the sun’s hx 
From his home . 
And had follow 
O’er the lonely 
And on throug! 
O’er the silent s 
Till far in the w 
And weary witl 
And the stag wi 
On the granite-| 
In the stillness t 
And the stag 0’e1 


The bunter st 
On the massy roc 
And while o’er tl 
He gazed far o’er 
Like a mote in th 
Afar the eagle w: 
And widely and s 
The sleeping tide 
Old Susquehanna, 
Flowed, flashing t 
By the mountain’s base that far on hi: oh 
Its rocky front on the still blue sky 
Upre: ared—and the hills by the river's tide 
Stretched stilly and gre enly side by side, 
All mirrored deep in the water’s breast, 
With shadowy base and with sunny cre ‘st, 
And the deep sunk dells that far betwe en 
Lay quiet and dim in their deeper green.” 


. Xs 


These lines contains many faults, but, 
supposing the author to be what we have 
imagined him, are full of promise. 
write little, and study much, and his genius 
will soon burst from the obscurity that now 
covers it. 

sae 


CAMPBELL’S ADDRESS. 


Ain Address, delivered to the Members of 


the Jefferson Literary Society of Frank- 
lin College, September 25, 1838. By 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 
Bethany, Va. 1838. 


Every man will be eminent among his 
compeers, in the ratio of his readiness and 
power to classify the objects of nature, so- 
ciety, art, and re sligion. So says Mr. Camp- 
bell; and the main object of his address to 
the members of the Jefferson Society was, 
to impress upon their minds the great im- 
portance of arranging their acquisitions and 
conceptions under proper heads. ‘The pro- 
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23 pages 8vo. 


) wis sittpuisive Ingredient in the 


human constitution. Sustained and impelled by 
this impetus or power, endowments very mode- 
rate may accomplish—nay, have accomplished 
more for human kind, than the brightest parts 
have ever done without it. That power, or ele- 
ment of our constitution, which makes humble 
talents respectable; respectable talents, command- 
ing; commanding talents, transcendant; and with- 
out which the most splendid powers can effect 
nothing—may, we presume, be regarded as chief 
of the elements of human nature.” 


We had intended making several extracts 
from this address, and may yet do so at some 
future time. At this present writing, we 
are without the necessary room. 


—j>— 
MATHER’S REPORT. 


Second Annual Report on the Geological 
Survey of the State of Ohio. By W. 
W. Maruer, Principal Geologist, and 
the several Assistants. 286 pages 8vo. 
Columbus: 8. Medary. 1838. 


Tis volume will hereafter be made the 
subject of an article for our pages. At pre- 
sent, we place its title here, merely for the 
purpose of announcing its publication, and 
stating its size. It is a work of very great 
interest, learning, and ability; and the value 
of the letter-press is much enhanced, by 
having distributed through it some twenty 


| plates in illustration. 
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EDITOR’S 


OUR SECOND VOYAGE, 


“SGENTLE Reaper:”? A year ago, in this un- 
courtly phrase, we greeted thee, for the first, 
“from the flowery clime of the renowned Hes- 
perides.”? Steadily, since then, our bark has held 
on her way, coasting every rich shore and touch 
ing at every fertile island, for such freight as 
would afford a pleasure to thine intellectual sense, 
and add to the beauty and vigor of that **mind 
which maketh the body rich.” In that haven 
from which we sailed on our twelve-months’ voy- 
age, we now cast anchor for a little time, hoping 
for welcome warm, and such approving words as 
will cheer us in many an after-voyage, while 
abroad on the wide ocean or the mountainous 
earth, toiling in our vocation for thine intellectual 
delight. 


Believing that we have been of **some service,” 
if not to “the State,’ at least to thee, we now 
make bold to ask thine ear for a moment, to so- 
berer and more important speech than this. 


“Tn accordance with an intention heretofore 
expressed, the THIRD votUME of this magazine 


will be commenced at Cincinnati, on the first of 


May, 1839. The flattering manner in which the 
work has been received, and the support already 
extended to it, lead us to believe that the Western 


People justly appreciate the value of such a pub- 
lication, and embolden us to state that the Hespe- 
RIAN is now established upon a permanent basis. 
The plan originally marked out for the work, was 
It has thus far been 
very closely pursued, and, we are pleased to be 
able to say, to the very general satisfaction of our 
readers. It will hereafter be, if at all, very slightly 
deviated from, and only for the purpose of intro- 
ducing such improvements as experience may 
suggest and increased patronage render practi- 


in some respects peculiar. 


cable. 


“To those who have been our readers during 
the past year, nothing in addition to what we have 


te ce 


BUDGET. 


| it would seem advisable that we should be at some 
trouble to impart, to persons in those sections of 

|the West witere it has not yet circulated, a gene- 

ral idea of the character of our publication. This 
we shall do by a simple reference to a portion of 
the contents of the two volumes issued during the 
year just closed. 

‘The Hesrerian opened with a statistical pa- 
per, entitled ‘Ohio in Eighteen Hundred Thirty- 
Bight,’ which was continued through three suc- 

cessive numbers, and gave a carefully prepared 
account of the internal improvements, literary and 
' scientific institutions, common school system and 


| 


/resources, humane asylums, mineral treasures, 
| agricultural wealth, manufacturing enterprise, and 
| general statistics; of the State at that period. In 
|the second number was commenced a series of 
| articles, four of which have been published, of a 
|most interesting and valuable character, on the 
|$Internal Trade of the Mississippi Valley.’ This 
| subject, of such vast importance to the People of 
the West, is in the hands of a gentleman who 
thoroughly understands it, and is capable of 
| threading all its labyrinths and developing all its 
|parts. As a matter somewhat kindred to this, 
| may be mentioned, here, a very interesting paper 
| by our late associate, on the ‘North American 
| Valley,’ considering it as it was in past time, asit 
| is now, and as it will be in time to come, if its most 
| desirable and reasonable destiny be accomplished. 
| Beginning in the first volume, and extending 
| through the whole of the second, were the ‘ Notes 


'on Texas,’ now just completed. Though occu- 


| pring only from eight to ten pages of the Hesrr- 

IAN a month, for eight numbers, these * Notes’ 
re of about the extent of an ordinary sized duo- 
ecimo volume; and it has been universally ac- 
nowledged by ourexchanges, as well as in private 
etters and conversations, that they present the 
nost accurate and impartial account of Texas that 
as yet been given to.the public. In addition to 
hese matters, a hurried glance over the volumes 
ow before us, detects valuable articles on the 


just said, is required by way of advertisement of |+Discovery of America, the ‘Origin of Bitumin- 


our intentions for the future. But an enlarged ae Coal,’ the ‘Importance of thorough Geologi- 


subscription is necessary to our complete success; 


at Investigations,’ the *Claims of Universities,’ 


and as efforts will at once be made to obtain this, |the ‘Proper Sphere of Woman,’ the ‘Ligneous 
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Plants of Ohio,’ the ‘Education of the People, | lication from Columbus to Cincinnati; and for the 


etc., etc.; besides a number of passages in the | original department, we have already on hand, 
early history and biography of the West, which, 


| and in prospect, historical, biographical, statisti- 
by reason of the relation most of them sustain to 


| . . . . . . 
|cal, didactic, and imaginative materials, of the 







the Editor, may not be particularized here. 
“Thus much of the OrteinaL Department of | 


the work. An average of about one-third of the | 





richest kind.’ 


-_———— 


Thus far, gentle reader, we “*show our papers”? 


| for the next voyage; re be overhs 
space of the Hesperian, is devoted to a Serecr | for next voyage; and should we be overhawled 


MiscELLANy, which is made up from month to 


month of articles from the best of the European | 


and American monthly and quarterly magazines 
and reviews, and extracts from the various works 
in the several departments of literfture, which 
are continually issuing from the press of the At- 
lantic Cities. ‘To quote, from our first and second 
volumes, the titles of some of the articles con- 
tained in this department, will perhaps serve to 
give a sufficient idea of the general charac- 
ter of our Select Miscellany :—‘ Republicanism 
of the Bible,’ from Dr. Beecher’s Lectures to Me- 
chanics; ‘Originals in America,’ from Miss Mar- 
tineau’s Retrospect of Western Travel; ‘The 
Mysterious Passenger,’ a merry story from Lover’s 
Confessions of -Harry Lorrequer; ‘Things in 
France,’ from Jewett’s Passages in Foreign Tra- 
vel; ‘Progressive Changes in Mechanics,’ from 
the Pritish and Foreign Quarterly Review; 
*‘Howe’s Masquerade,’ a tale of the Old Province 
House, from the Democratic Magazine; ‘'Things 


in Italy,’ from Cooper’s Travels in Europe; ‘ Mar- | 


garet Sunderland,’ a tale from Black wood’s Maga- 
zine; ‘Some account of the Aborigines of the 
Ohio Valley,’ from General Harrison’s Historical 
Discourse; * The Compact,’ a story from the Lon- 
don New Monthly; ‘Early History of-the Steam 
Boat,’ from the New-York Quarterly Review; 
‘Atlantic Steam Navigation,’ from the Foreign 
Quarterly; ‘Legend of Merry the Miner,’ from 
Bird’s new volume of Tales; ‘Old Polly Carey, 
a tale from the New-York Mirror; ‘The Land of 
Egypt,’ from the Lectures of Buckingham, the 
Oriental Traveler; ‘The White Scarf, a tale by 


Miss Sedgwick, from the Token; ‘Character of 


Demosthenes,’ from an Irish Barrister’s Recollec- 
tions of Ancient Literature; etc. etc. ete. 
“From this glance at the orginal and selected 
contents of the first year of the Hesperian, it will 
be seen that the useful and solid in matter has thus 
far greatly predominated over the light and simply 
amusing. Such will continue to be the case; 
without, however, at all excluding from the pages 


| hereafter, by one having authority on the high 


seas, we will again exhibit them as readily, for 
the inspection of the proper officers. We are 
manning our bark well, and laying in good store 
of provisions; we shall weigh anchor and set sail 
again on the first day of May; and all we want, 
'to keep us off our “* beam-ends,” and prevent a 


| “capsize,” is a continuance of your encouraging 
|approbation, and * that little o’ somewhat else,” 
‘ ? ’ 

| without which the best of navigators go down in 


mid-ocean, or wreck their vessels on the reefs of 
No-Money. 





‘SVIOLA.®? 


Tur readers of the HesreriAn will bear us 
witness, that we are not in the habit of praising 
our correspondents, proud as we are of some of 


| them, and favorably as their writings are received 
| by the public. We leave that for the doing of 
/our contemporaries of the newspaper press, who 
can with a better grace than we, and perhaps with 
a less biassed judgment, mingle a proper amount 
of censure or admonition with their words of 
praise. 





°Tis true, that following an example set 
lin high places, our publisher transfers some of the 
| encouragement thus afforded, to the cover-pages 
| of successive numbers of the Hesperian: but that 

is no business of ours; and to him, not us, are our 
correspondents indebted, for the opportunity of 
| seeing in what estimation they are held through- 
| out the country. 





Once ina very long while, however, we suspend 
the rule which we have laid down for our gui- 


dance in this respect; and never have we done so 





| with greater pleasure than we do now, for the 
purpose of introducing to such of our readers as 
have not already seen them, with a word or two 
about their author, the exquisite verses subjoined. 
re VioLa” is by birth, as these stanzas and the 
| beautiful little poem published in our December 
number proclaim her, a Green Mountain Girl; 
and she dwells with all the rapture of blissful 


of the work, an agreeable melange, monthly, of | recollections, on the home that once was, and the 


tales, sketches, poetry, biographies, anecdotes, 
literary reviews, and essays of a light, lively, and 
popular character. Our means of rendering the 
select department interesting and valuable, will 


be quadrupled by the change of the place of pub- 


days that have been. 


“ The green hills of her father-land, 
In dreams still greet her view ; 
| She often sees the wave-girt strand— 


The ocean-depth of blue— 












| 


k 
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The sky, the glorious sky, outspread [ High-thoughted beings of this glorious clime, 
Above their calm repose— | Whom not to love and cherish, were a crime— 
The river o’er its rocky bed | Whom not to warship, were not worship due 
Still singing as it fows— Alone to Heav’n, were crime of blackest hue. 
The stillness of the Sabbath hours, 
When men go up to pray— But we fear that we have too long detained the 
The sunlight resting on the flow’rs— reader from the beautiful verses alluded to at the 


The birds that sing among the bow’rs, outset. 


Through all the summer day.” ago, shortly after 


And often now, in a far ana stranger land, 


“ She wonders if her home would seem 

As lovely as of yore! 

And if, as then, the mountain stream | 
Goes singing by the door ! 

And if the flow’rs still bloom as fair, 

, And if the woodbines climb, 

As when she used to train them there, 
In the dear olden time ! 

And if the happy birds still sing, 
In green-wood and parterre, 

As sweetly as in that sweet spring 

Whose golden memories gently bring 
So many dreams to her!” 


apolog 


ON 


| 


Yet here where the joys of a new home smile 
around her, and the tendrils of her heart entwine 
about new objects—where, with a keener sense of 
existence, she has intenser delights and higher 


4 imaginings, 
' “‘ She mourns not for her childhood’s hours, 
; Since in the far-off West, 


*Neath sunnier skies, in brighter bowers, 
Her heart hath found its rest. 


She mourns not for the hills and streams 
‘ That chain’d her steps so long, 

! Though still she sees them in her dreams, 
“ And hails them in her song— 


Though often by the hearth-fire’s blaze, 
When winter evenings come, 

She sits and talks of other days, 

And sings the well-remembered lays 
Of her green mountain home !” 


That old home, she has left forever; and, with 
the noble impulses and high aims of the gifted 
and the generous, she has paused in the young 
West, to cast her fortunes with its destiny, and 
to weave her name with its Song. Who, that is 
familiar with the rich and beautiful effusions of 
her muse—or who, that has made her acquaint- 
ance now for the first, and knows her only through 
the preceding delicate and graceful verses, will 
hesitate to give her *“* welcome warm?’ Not one, 
worthy to be called son or daughter of this “Green 
Forest Land.” By acclamation then, and we 
feel that we are authorized to speak for the 
whole West, we adopt her as one of those 














They were written less than two years 
“Vioua’s®? passage of the 
chain of mountains whose name they bear; and 
if American pen has within thattime produced 
anything, of a similar character, more beautiful 
than they, we have unfortunately failed to see it. 
3ut they require no explanation, and need no 


y: 


CROSSING THE ALLEGHENIES. 


The broad, the bright, the glorious West, 
Is spread before me now! 

Where the gray mists of morning rest 
Beneath yon mountain’s brow ! 

The bound is past—the goal is won— 

The region of the setting sun 
Is open to my view. 

Land of the valiant and the free— 

My own Green Mountain land—to thee, 
And thine, a long adieu ! 


I hail thee, Valley of the West, 
For what thou yet shalt be! 
I hail thee for the hopes that rest 
Upon thy destiny ! 
Here—from this mountain hight, I see 
Thy bright waves floating to the sea, 
Thine emerald fields outspread, 
And feel, that in the book of fame, 
Proudly shall thy recorded name 
In later days be read. 


Yet while I gaze upon thee now, 
All glorious as thou art, 
A cloud is resting on my brow, 
A weight upon my heart. 
To me—in all thy youthful pride— 
Thou art a landof cares untried, 
Of untold hopes and fears. 
Thou art—yet not for thee I grieve ; 
But for the far-off land I leave, 
I look on thee with tears, 


O! brightly, brightly, glow thy skies, 
In summer’s sunny hours ! 

The green earth seems a paracise 
Arrayed in summer flowers ! 

But oh! there is a land afar 

Whose skies to me are brighter far 
Along the Atlantic shore ! 

For eyes beneath their radiant shrine, 

In kind]ier glances answered mine— 

Can these their light restore? 
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Upon the lofty bound I stand, 
That parts the East and West; 

Before me—lies a fairy land ; 
Behind—a home of rest. 

Here, hope her wild enchantment flings, 

Portrays all bright and lovely things, 
My footsteps to allure— 

But there, in memory’s light, I see 

All that was once most dear to me— 
My young heart’s cynosure ! 





“MOINA.”’? 
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Tue receipt of the handsome tribute to Miss 


Lanpon, which closes the original department of 
our present number, awakened recollections of 


| 


some pleasant things, which were a delight unto | 


us a very few years ago. 
the noble strains of **Wedded Love,’ and the 
affectionate beauty of ** The Wife,” and cherishes 
not for “* Morna”’ a feeling of admiration and love? 
These verses have been published everywhere, 
and read by every body. But they are not like 
the fashion that has its day, and is then laid aside. 
They gushed warm and glowing from the human 
heart—a deep, which calleth unto the deep of an- 


now, as when they first sparkled in the light: nay, 
more so; for that which cometh of the True, re- 
veals itself fully only in the lapse of time. 


WEDDED LOVE. 


Come, rouse thee, dearest !—’tis not well 
To let the spirit brood 

Thus darkly o’er the cares that swell 
Life’s current to a flood. 

As brooks, and torrents, rivers, all, 

Increase the gulf in which they fall, 

Such thoughts, by gathering up the rills 

Of lesser griefs, spread real ills; 

And, with their gloomy shades, conceal 

The land-marks Hope would else reveal. 


Come, rouse thee, now—I know thy mind, 
And would its strength awaken ; 
Proud, gifted, noble, ardent, kind— 
Strange thou shouldst be thus shaken! 
But rouse afresh each energy, 
And be what Heaven intended thee; 
Throw from thy thoughts this wearying weight, 
And prove thy spirit firmly great: 
I would not see thee bend below 
The angry storms of earthly wo. 


Full well I know the generous soul 
Which warms thee into life, 

Each spring which can its powers control, 
Familiar to thy Wife— 


. | . ° 
Who remembers not | scure work, but soon found its way into the best 


_ precedented character. 
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For deemest thou she had stooped to bind 
Her fate unto a common mind ? 

The eagle-like ambition, nursed 

From childhood in her heart, had first 
Consumed, with its Promethean flame, 
The shrine—that sunk her so to shame. 


Then rouse thee, dearest, from the dream 
That fetters now thy powers: 

Shake off this gloom—Hope sheds a beam 
To gild each cloud that lowers ; 

And though at present seems so far 

The wished-for goal—a guiding star, 

With peaceful ray, would light thee on, 

Until its utmost bounds be won: 

That quenchless ray thou ’lt ever prove, 

In fond, undying, Wedded Love. 


“The Wife”. was originally published in an ob- 


periodicals of America and England, and had 
what the publishers call “@ run,” of an almost un- 
We doubt not that itis 
contained in thousands of well-selected scrap- 


| books, at this very moment, and read every week 


by thousands of fair eyes. 


Yet there may be 


‘other thousands that have it not, and for such its 


‘noble thoughts are here again wedded to print. 
other century, as well as to that of its own day— | 


and they are as green, and beautiful, and touching | 


THE WIFE. 


'“She flung her white arms round him—Thou art all 


That this poor heart can cling to.” 


I could have stemm’d misfortune’s tide, 
And borne the rich one’s sneer, 

Have braved the haughty glance of pride, 
Nor shed a single tear. 

I could have smiled on every blow 
From Life’s full quiver thrown, 

While I might gaze on thee, and know 
I should not be “ alone.” 


I could—lI think I could have brooked, 
E’en for a time, that thou 

Upon my fading face had’st looked 
With less of love than now ; 

For then I should at least have felt 
The sweet hope still my own, 

To win thee back, and, whilst I dwelt 
On earth, not be “ alone.” 


But thus to see, from day to day, 
Thy brightening eye and cheek, 

And watch thy life-sands waste away, 
Unnumbered, slowly, meek ; 

To meet thy smiles of tenderness, 
And catch the feeble tone 

Of kindness, ever breathed to bless, 
And feel, I'll be “ alone ; ”— 


To mark thy strength each hour decay, 
And yet thy hopes grow stronger, 
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As, filled with heaven-ward trust, they say, 
* Earth may not claim thee longer; ” 

Nay, dearest, ’tis too much—this heart 
Must break, when thou art gone ; 

It must not be; we may not part; 
I could not live “alone!” 


Such poetry needs no praise, but its fair author 
deserves alittle censure. Mrs. Dinnizs writes too 
little; and she is the only poetess of our country, 
of whom this can be said—almost the only one, 
indeed, of whom the contrary is not true. It is 
now some eight or ten years since the publication 
of two or three of her earliest productions, and 
some eight or ten little poems are about all that 
she has given to the public within that period, 
We can assure her, that more is desired from her 


pen, and that warmly; and we hope this assurance 


may induce her oftener to gratify the admirers of 
her genius. 

We have now celebrated, in our pages, three of | 
the Western Muses, There are, altogether, ten, | 
—an improvement on the old number,—and others | 
of them shall, at some future time, receive tokens | 


of our regard. 





POETRY. 


Tue fine spring weather of the past two weeks, | 
has put a marvelously keen edge upon our poeti- | 
cal appetite. Fortunately, the preceding depart- 
ments of our present number are but scantily sup- 
plied with song. Therefore, in this our Budget, 
—a sort of **mine own inn,” where it is fit to take 
‘6mine ease,’’—we can indulge our present taste a 
little, without reasonably offending the palate of 
any other. The sweet-singing ** Vioxa,” and the 
deep-toned “ Morna,” have already been heard. 
Here now is a voice from an unknown minstrel, 
which comes all the way from the clime of the 
renowned Knickerbocker. It is a sweet voice— 
a strong voice—and one that, if this be among its 
first utterances, will have in time the very angels 
of the land stooping to hear it. 


THE FAR WEST. 


Would that my home were in the far wild West! 
There, what God fashioned, man hath never marred, 
And carth seems young, as when, by foot unpressed, 
*Neath the first sunbeam smiled her tender sward; 
Enammeled slopes, and thickets blossom-starred, 
Nestle the rude acclivities between; 
And streams whose fountains are far heavenward, 
Leap shouting down enamored of the scene, 

To dance with softer song, through groves of living green. 


Within those vales, what glorious creatures bide! 
Birds, Iris-plumed, dart out from every tree, 
And graceful shapes sport on the mountain side, 
Tossing their antlered frontlets as they flee; 
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Insects, whose gay wings flash resplendently, 

Winnow the sunshine; and a murmuring sound, 

As if the flowers were breathing melody, 

From minstrel bees, that wheel the blossoms round, 
Comes with the clover’s breath, up from the dewy ground. 


And where the wind how!]s through the giant pines, 
That far aloft the sheltering mountains gird, 
The pendant tendrils shake not on the vines; 
In those calm vallies not a leaf is stirred; 
Scarce is the surging of the tempest heard; 
But by the drops the black clouds weep the while, 
On flower and tree new beauty is conferred; 
And when the sun looks forth, the green defile 
Hath won from heaven’s dark frown a brighter,holier smile! 


And then the prairies! Lovely when the spring 
Hangs o’er their wastes of green her hazy veil; 
Sublime, when heaving with an ocean swing, 
Rolls the tall grass before the autumn gale, 
Tossing, like foam, the withered flow’rets pale. 
Behold a grander scene! Some hand hath thrown 
A fire-brand mid the herbage! Words would fail 
To paint the kindled desert, red and lone, 


| When the flame reaps by night the harvest God hath sown! 


Onward, still onward sweeps the scorching tide, 

A forest bars its desolating way; 

Swift through the fallen leaves the flashes glide, 

Lick the huge trunks, and dart from spray to spray! 

Streams through the green arcades the lurid ray, 

Startling from bush and bough a feathered swarm; 

Through the tree tops the flames like lightnings play, 

And ere hath reeled one proud oak’s glowing form, 
Over the forest’s roof hath passed the blazing storm. 


Again it bursts across the treeless waste, 
Upon the strong wings of the hurricane; 
Affrighted herds, from grassy covert chased, 
Before its angry rush their sinews strain: 
But hark! the dash of waters o’er the plain 
Comes blended with the conflagration’s roar; 
Through yon tall bluffs that wear a ruddy strain, 
Missouri’s chafing waves impetuous pour; 
The blaze half !eaps the tide, then fades to flash no more. 


With vernal days, up from the blackened wild, 
O’er circling leagues, the tufted grass shall spring, 
And Beauty, Desolation’s blooming child, 
Shall far and wide her floral garjands fling; 
The azalia to the ruined oak shall cling, 
And round each charred trunk lace a leafy vest; 
The prairy fow! shall fold her dusky wing 
Above her lowly, clover-scented nest; 
Would that my home, like hers, were inthe far wild West! 


NOTES ON TEXAS. 


Wirs this, the concluding number of our pre- 
sent volume, we complete the publication of the 
series of ** Notes on Texas,” which have for eight 
months occupied a portion of each issue of the 
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HesPeriaAn, much, as we have had repeated assur- 
ances, to the instruction and gratification of our 
readers. That our correspondent has produced 
the most intelligent, accurate, and impartial ac- 
count ef Texas, which has yet been given to the 
people of the United States, is the sentiment of 
all who have read his “Notes,” and expressed 
any opinion with regard thereto; and that he will 
hereafter be honored for the bold manner in which 
he has portrayed the striking features of the 


young Republic, and the freedom with which he | 


has delineated the characters and commented 


upon the conduct of some of her public men, is 
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along the road to Taylor’s meeting house; thence 
South through the farm of Arthur Latimore by 
| William Smith’s factory, and up the grade to Ben- 


jamin Barley’s, and thence in a straight direction 
to.the place of beginning. To close on a piece 
of ground below Mt. Tabor Meeting House. 
Marshalls to be on the ground at nine o’clock, and 
be ready to march at ten o’clock. Every person 
must have a horn, or something that will make a 
noise.”? 

We hope to receive some account of their re- 
cent sports, from our friends in Columbiana and 
Jefferson. 


as certain as that there 1s yet in the hearts of the | 


people an admiration of independence and truth. 


Justice to the author requires that we should 


here state, that the distance of his residence from | 


our place of publication precluded his examining 
the proof-sheets of his ** Notes,” some chapters 
of which have been much marred by typographi- 
cal errors. It was his intention to have transcribed 
all the manuscripts, before publishing them; but 
this he was prevented from doing, by other en- 
gagements, and the ** Notes”? as given to our read- 
ers are the first hasty drafts from the original me- 
moranda. These things are mentioned not for 
the purpose of disarming animadversion, but 
merely to show the true cause of the marks of 
haste that are apparent in some of the chapters, 
and to account for the typographical errors in 
others. 

The author has materials in his possession, for 
swelling his “* Notes”? to the size of an octavo 
volume; and as he may be induced to elaborate 
them hereafter, and give them to the public in 
another shape, we have thought proper to secure 
him the benefit of the law of copy-right. 





FOX HUNTING. 


Since the article on the ** Hunting Sports of the 
West,’ page 436, has been printed, we have learnt 
that a general fox hunt was to take place in Jef- 
ferson county, on the last Saturday in March. The 
boundary lines are stated as follows, in the Sfeu- 
benville Union of the 26th 
boundary line to commence at T. Douglas’s, in 


ultimo :-—* The 


Richmond, and running thence east along the 
road between M. Castner and A. Peas to John 
Rodgers’; thence along the road to Jacob Smith’s 
lane ; thence down the road to John F. Browning’s 
mill; thence up the road to Knoxville; thence 
west along the road to the finger-boards between 
Knoxville and Downey’s; thence a straight di- 
rection to David Robb’s; thence to James M’Clure, 
yunior’s; thence on to John Henderson’s; thence 


LITERARY CHITCHAT. 


Messrs. E. B. Fisner and W. H. Burteten, of 
Pittsburgh, have. issued proposals for publishing 
in that city, a new monthly magazine, to be enti- 
tled the “ Literary Examiner and Western Re- 
view? With Mr. Fisser, whilom of the NVew- 
Yorker, the whole West has been made most favo- 
rably acquainted through the columas of the Sal- 
urday Visitor. Mr. Burteicu, if we mistake not, 
hails from Massachusetts, in a green little nook 
of which, some four or five years since, he con- 
ducted a small literary paper with much taste and 
ability. The new magazine, which is to espouse 
western interests with a hearty will, is to contain 
about eighty pages monthly, and cost five dollars 
perannum. It will doubtless be a well managed 
work, and at once take a high place in the public 

favor. 

Mr. Wixu1aM B. Farrcnuixp has issued proposals 
for publishing a literary paper at Xenia, in this 
State. We understand that he has been a contri- 

_buter to the National Magazine, and is a young 
writer of promise. Only two dollars a year, for 
| sixteen large octavo pages semi-monthly. 

Mr. N. P. Wixuis’s “long, low, black,’? schoon 
er-rigged vessel, Zhe Corsair, set sail from New- 
York a couple of weeks since, on a privateering 
cruise, much to the delight of the Great Gotham- 
ites. 


*Tis said she is a glorious craft, sails hand- 
somely, and will doubtlessly return with spoil 
enough to enrich her whole crew. 

The last Cincinnati- Chronicle contains a well- 

'prepared “View of the Commerce of the-Ohio 
Valley.*? Sugh articles are not unfrequently giv- 
en in its columns, and add much to the interest 
-and value of its general character. 
A volume of * Lectures on Man,” from the pen 
|of the late Arexanper Kinmonrt, has just been 
| published at Cincinnati. We doubt not that the 
'“thand of Joab is in this thing,” and shall soon 
| give our readers an opportunity of judging of its 
| merits. 
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